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A Hymn for the Christian Home 


The music for “Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us,” was composed in 1859 by Wm. B. Bradbury. 
Although the writer of the words is unknown, truly the consecrated personality and reverent nature 
of that person is revealed to us as we sing, read, and study this song. As our thoughts turn to the 
Christian Home during this month of February, let us picture the author as a woman singing the 
song of her heart as she goes about the duties which are hers as wife, mother, and home-maker. We 
feel that we are actually glimpsing a mirrored reflection of the one who has so put herself into words. 


Saviour, like a Shepherd lead us, Much we need Thy tend’rest care; 
In Thy pleasant pastures feed us, For our use Thy folds prepare: 
Blessed Jesus, blessed Jesus, Thou hast bought us, Thine we are. 


How that mother realizes the need of a Saviour in her life and in those lives which are given to her to 
direct! She looks to Jesus as a Shepherd who will lead them, knowing that He will give them ten- 
derest care, pleasant surroundings, and a protected rest. How reverently she turns to Him to whom 
we so utterly belong, blessed to us, because of that price which He paid for our redemption! 


We are Thine; do Thou befriend us, Be the Guardian of our way; 
Keep Thy flock, from sin defend us, Seek us when we go astray: 
Blessed Jesus, blessed Jesus, Hear the children when they pray. 


Realizing that she and her family belong to the Lord, still she is seeking His friendship. Even as she 
guides her family, she turns to Him to be the Guardian of the way, asking Him to keep His flock, and 
to defend them from ever-lurking sin. And if they do go astray (which seems only human), she asks 
Him to seek them out. Even as she listens to the prayers of her children, she communes with Him, 
saying “Hear” them when they pray. 


Thou hast promised to receive us, Poor and sinful tho’ we be; 
Thou hast mercy to relieve us, Grace to cleanse, and power to free: 
Blessed Jesus, blessed Jesus, Let us early turn to Thee. 


One of our greatest causes for eternal thanksgiving is the host of promises given in the Bible. “Thou 
has promised to receive us,”—what a comfort to know that we can rely on that promise, even though 
we may not be deserving, and to know that when we have sinned and are troubled, there will be that 
tender mercy to relieve our anxiety,—‘“grace to cleanse, and power to free’! Yes, it fills us with a 
sense of security to experience the protection of that comforting Way which is open to us. Do we 
not really know the writer of these beautiful words, as we progress in the reading of it? “Let us 
early turn to Thee,”—even with the dawn, we see her rising to her new day, on her lips a song of 
praise, and in her eyes a look of worship for the Saviour? Not only early in the day, but early in life 
we perceive that she has led her loved ones to come into His presence for prayer and praise. 


Early let us seek Thy favor; Early let us do Thy will; 
Blessed Lord and only Saviour, With Thy love our bosoms fill; 
Blessed Jesus, blessed Jesus, Thou hast loved us, love us still. 


The last stanza—what a guide for the Christian home of today—seeking His favor, early doing His 
will, then knowing the reward of His love filling our hearts! Truly the message of this hymn sets a 
worthy standard for every Christian home. Such a hymn really lived in the homes of our Church— 
every member loving and serving the Lord, trusting Him, and constantly seeking His presence— 
will surely bring that great revival which is necessary for the success of our Evangelistic Crusade. 
May this hymn be the song of our hearts! 


Prepared by Mrs. J. J. STEPHENSON, Jr. 
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The Only Remaining Hope 
An Appeal for a Crusade of Evangelism 


By P. D. 


THE PREVAILING MOOD IN MANY QUARTERS TODAY IS 
a deep-seated fear that Oswald Spengler was not mis- 
taken when he predicted a little while ago the early 
passing of our Western civilization. Certainly we 
are living in a fear-struck moment of history when 
the hearts of even good and courageous men fail 
them. 

This decade has seen all optimism disappear from 
the international picture. Codperative plans that 
were designed to provide justice and equity as a 
guarantee to peace have fallen in hopeless impotency 
before strange and new and destructive forces. In- 
trigue, distrust, stark fear, and the ruthless applica- 
tion of brute force are the distinguishing character- 
istics of international politics at this moment. Un- 
doubtedly beyond the Atlantic and Pacific there are 
many good men and movements, but they seem to be 
wrestling, in an uneven match, not against flesh and 
blood alone, but against principalities and powers 
which constitute the world rulers of this darkness. 
It is a dark picture for Christian men to view, and 
no amount of whistling into that darkness will ob- 
viate the fact that Satanic powers have girded them- 
selves in our day to make a hell out of this world. 

Moreover, this decade has seen a good many hope- 
ful theories exploded in our own land. In the early 
thirties, economic and political liberalism became a 
very religion for hosts of people who honestly be- 
lieved that a use of legislative power could solve our 
most pressing national problems. All due credit 
should be given for the real advances that have been 
made, and for all good and unselfish motives in the 
men who made them. Nevertheless, there is a deep 
fear in many hearts today that economic and politi- 
cal liberalism is not the saviour men thought it would 
be. A nation has not been saved when fundamental 
honesty is at low ebb, when more citizens are drunk 
than ever before, when life and limb are less secure, 
when adultery is acquiring respectability through 
repeated marriages, and when an institution like the 
Sabbath is disregarded as though it had no divine 
sanction at all. Looked at from the moral and spirit- 
ual standpoint the contemporary American scene 
presents a dark picture for Christian men to view. 


_— 





*Rev. P. D. Miller, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Raleigh, N. C. 
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This is an inescapable conclusion, if one takes into 
account the present-day forces of unrighteousness 
working without hindrance among us. And no 
amount of benevolence in government or patriotism 
in its individual citizens can alter the eternal truth 
that righteousness alone exalteth a nation. 

Undoubtedly this trend in national and world af- 
fairs has done some devastating things to the morale 
of the church and its individual members. Tens of 
thousands of these have been true and humble Chris- 
tians, making an honest effort to live out a religion 
which is pure and undefiled. All of us recognize that 
to be true. Nevertheless, those who belong to our 
churches have experienced keen disappointment 
over the apparent failure of many good things they 
have tried to do. For the most part it was Chris- 
tians who believed a little while ago that international 
justice could be established through coéperation 
among nations, and thus a golden age be ushered in. 
That ideal was born in the Christian community, 
and it must never be given up. Christians in great 
numbers put their faith in political liberalism that 
gave promise of more social justice in America. All 
such ideals were born in the Christian community, 
and they must ever concern Christian citizens. The 
trouble was not that we believed in and worked for’ 
these good ends. Perhaps the trouble was that we 
as Christians came, all unconsciously, to put our 
trust in man-made machinery, and to pin our hope 
on mass movements toward the fuller and better life. 
Such machinery and movements are needed now 
and always will be, but they are very far from hav- 
ing accomplished what we hoped they would. In- 
deed, in the very face of all our Christian efforts at 
international, social, and economic improvement, 
many aspects of the situation have grown steadily 
worse. 

We have tried some things that we thought would 
produce a better world and, so far, they have not 
made a single bad nation good nor a single mean 
man kind, nor a single lazy man industrious. As a 
consequence of this misdirected and fruitless effort, 
the church is a discouraged and disillusioned body 
whose ministers and members now simply are mark- 
ing time while they fumble over buildings and 
budgets, orthodoxy and organizations. 

What then is our hope in an hour like this? Only 



































an apostate church could ever admit defeat. If we 
are truly in the body of Christ, then we have His 
word that even hell itself cannot prevail against us. 
The Church of Jesus Christ can make mistakes, but 
it cannot finally fail. What then is our hope today? 
It is the unanimous and earnest conviction of the 
General Assembly’s Permanent Committee on Evan- 
gelism that our hope is in returning to the point of 
our mistake and beginning again to deal with men as 
individuals. In the New Testament Church ‘men 
came through repentance into salvation as individ- 
uals, It was an increasing number of changed people 
who finally began to change the social order for 
good. We need to go back to that New Testament 
method of confronting individual sinning men with 
the Divine Saviour. The world is peopled with 
proud men, but they are still Jost men, and the only 
hope they or we ever had is in God our Saviour. 
Here is where the chief emphasis belongs, and if we 
really want a better world we must bring men into 
the experience of Christ. 

The methods of evangelism we are to use, how 
much new terminology we are to employ, what 
literature is most effective—these are questions no 
Committee of the General Assembly can answer for 
the whole Church. But we do affirm our conviction 
that: 

1. Jesus Christ as Divine Saviour and Lord is the 
only hope we have for saving this sin-sick and lost 
world. He has been pleased to save men one by one 
through the power of the Holy Spirit working in 
individual hearts, and an evangelism worthy of the 
name will declare that there is no other Name given 
among men whereby we must be saved. 

2. The Gospel of Jesus Christ as preached in the 
New Testament Church declared the sinfulness of 


man as the reason of his need for a Saviour. It is an 
interesting commentary on the thinking of our 
times that youth can be approached regarding sin 
today most effectively through emphasizing the sin- 
fulness of our social order, We do need to repent of 
corporate evil on every hand. But because repent- 
ance must be an individual matter before it can have 
any social consequences, therefore our task is to pre- 
sent the gospel of free grace in a way that it will 
again bring conviction to individual hearts. Any 
effective evangelism for today must be deep and 
serious enough to come to grips with sin in the lives 
of people who do not believe they are sinners. 


3. The Gospel of the New Testament Church 
clearly and repeatedly excluded work righteousness 
as a means to salvation. The prevailing conviction of 
our generation has been that we must “do something 
about it,” to save the world. The average person 
among us honestly believes that “joining the church,” 
“attending the church,” and “contributing to the 
church,” will prepare any man to meet his God. Any 
evangelism today needs to declare anew that salva- 
tion is by free grace and out of the love of God 
alone. Men who come into the church on any other 
basis only weaken its testimony to the truth. 

4. The Gospel of the New Testament everywhere 
had the Cross at its center and declared Christ's 
Atonement for man’s sin to be the crowning proof 
of God’s love. That is the gospel for today because 
it is the only gospel with power to save. 

The lights do burn low in our world today and 
the hearts of many fail with fear. But the Church of 
God bears a Name—the only Name—that can turn 
up the lights and cast out this fear. This is our ade- 
quate and only hope—Jesus. 





Foreign Missions Conference 
Places Emphasis on the Home 


AT THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE FOREIGN 
Missions Conference of North America, held last 
June, at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, nearly 300 
foreign-mission board representatives and mission- 
aries, from more than 60 church communions in the 
United States and Canada, gave eight days of intense 
and careful study to the great and pressing problems 
forced upon foreign-mission organizations by rapid 
and sweeping changes throughout the world. It was 
a working conference, meeting on the assumption 
that all had studied the Madras Report, and intent 
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upon discovering ways and means of “Putting 
Madras into Action.” Five commissions, composed 
of carefully selected members under well-qualified 
chairmen and vice-chairmen, enlisted in advance of 
the gathering, met twice a day to study the findings 
of Madras under five different aspects, with a dis- 
cusion of each commission’s conclusions in plenary 
sessions following. 

A reading of the reports of these Commissions r¢- 
veals the fact that very great emphasis was placed 
upon the importance of the influence of the home, 
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and how this realization should lead to greater effort 
to make our homes truly Christian. Each of the 
Commissions had something to say on this subject. 
Commission I, on the Life-Giving Church, made the 
following short, but strong, reference to the home: 


“Since our faith is communicated to us through 
the Bible, and since the Bible is essentially a mis- 
sionary book, we recommend to the Foreign 
Missions Conference and to the boards that they 
bring to the attention of the home churches the 
necessity of a renewed emphasis on Bible reading 
and Bible study in the homes and in the churches.” 


Commission II, on “The Maintenance and Sus- 
tenance of the Church’s Life,” had much to say re- 
garding the home, and made the following recom- 
mendations: 


“1, That the church throughout the world be 
urged to include as a vital part of its task the up- 
building and safeguarding of the Christian home. 
The church should enrich the life of the home by 
working, through all its agencies, to give Christ a 
central place therein. 

“>. That the church furnish instruction about 
the training for the Christian home. The youth 
of the church should be taught about sex, mar- 
riage, parenthood, and community service which 
the home should render. This should provide 
training in family relationships, child care and de- 
velopment, mental, physical, and spiritual health, 
and the use of leisure time. 

“3. That a fresh study of and instruction in 
family worship adapted to these times should be 
made, Such family worship should be centered 
in the Bible. 


“4. That church workers, clerical and lay, and 
the wives of these workers, receive special train- 
ing in this field, and that the church provide ade- 
quate courses in the field of home and family life 
in all its schools, theological and other.” 


Commission V, on “Codperation,” presents the 


following recommendation: 


“We recommend to the mission boards that a 
definite program of education for home and fam- 
ily life be included in all coéperative projects for 
rural reconstruction, but integrated into the whole 
program of the church. We believe this program 
should be planned on an adult level for parents 
and on pupil level for the village school. 

“We further recommend that, as soon as pos- 
sible, the facilities at hand in high schools and col- 
leges and theological seminaries on the field be 
developed for the training of leadership in this 
significant program.” 


Looking toward that which will tend to uplift the 
Christian home in the mission fields, the following 
recommendations were made: 


Africa area: “That the committee study with 
the boards the question of increased educational 
opportunities for girls and for wives of Christian 
workers.” 

India area: “We recommend that the National 
Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon 
consider the appointment of a woman secretary 
to the department of the Christian home and sug- 
gest that the experience already gained in this 
work in China might be studied by the secretary 
when appointed.” 





The Wandering Jew 
A Modern Version 


By JOHN STUART CONNING* 


THE LEGEND OF THE WANDERING JEW IS THAT OF A 
man in the days of Christ who stood with the crowd 
on the Via Dolorosa as Jesus, bearing His cross, 
passed on the way to Calvary. As Christ trod the 
weary road under His heavy burden, the man spat 
at Him with malice and contempt. Turning to him, 
so the legend goes, Jesus condemned the man, who 





*Rev. John Stuart Conning, D.D., has for many years directed the 
Jewish work carried on by the Home Missions Council. 
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had so bemeaned himself by adding shame to His 
afflictions, to become a wanderer upon the earth 
until that day when he should meet Him again face 
to face. And so down the ages Ahasuerus, the Wan- 
dering Jew, has gone, moving from land to land, en- 
during weariness and vexation of spirit, seeking death 
which ever evades him—immortal until he meets 
again the One whom he rejected and despised. 


That is the legend, but it is only a legend. It could 
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not be true, for it belies the character of Jesus who 
taught and practiced forgiveness of enemies to the 
very uttermost. Yet the legend of the Wandering 
Jew has come down from early Christian times in 
the folklore of various tribes that came under the in- 
fluence of Christian missionaries. Most remarkable 
is the way in which it has captured the imagination 
of writers since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when an anonymous pamphlet was pub- 
lished giving “An Account of a Jew by the name of 
Ahasuerus.” It reappeared in 188 editions in French, 
English, German, Italian, Danish, Dutch, Polish, 
Finnish, and other languages. Since 1774, when 
Goethe wrote his unfinished poem on “The Wan- 
dering Jew,’ some 460 books and treatises have 
taken this legend as a theme, fifty-six of them since 
1918. 

While only a legend, is not this oft-repeated tale a 
vivid description of the experiences of the Jewish 
race through more than nineteen centuries? They 
have wandered everywhere, but in no land have they 
had a secure and abiding dwelling place. Sooner or 
later persecution or expulsion has driven them forth 
from the lands of their sojourn. Even before the 
Christian era, Alexandria and Rome issued decrees 
of expulsion against the Jews. But, strange to relate, 
it has been during the Christian centuries and mainly 
in lands nominally Christian that Jews have had to 
endure the most implacable and persistent persecu- 
tion. Jews were banished from England In 1290, 
from France in 1346, from Hungary in 1349, and, the 
greatest expulsion of all, from Spain in 1492. The 
explanation given for most persecutions of Jews was 
their persistent refusal to conform to the faith and 
customs of their neighbors. They insisted upon 
living their own life and maintaining their own racial 
culture. They refused to assimilate. Pobiodonesteff, 
Procurator of the Holy Russian Synod, justified the 
barbaric pogroms of the Czarist government by an- 
nouncing their aim: “One third will be killed, one 
third will be driven into exile, and one third will 
enter the Church.” 

Some comfort might be derived from a perusal of 
the black and ghastly record of the Jewish past if it 
could be shown that they were the product of a 
dark and cruel age now happily passed. Instead we 
are confronted with a Jewish situation today scarcely 
less malign and cruel than that of any former age. 
The Jew is still a wanderer. The discriminations 
against and persecutions of Jews in the lands of 
Central and Eastern Europe and elsewhere are moti- 
vated still by the desire to get rid of the Jews. The 
fact is that there are five million Jews in these lands 
who are absolutely not wanted. A large part of Ger- 
man Jewry is in flight; Polish Jewry, faces intoler- 
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able conditions, and part of ravished Poland is being 
used as a dumping ground for Jews who have been 
reduced to worse than serfdom. Thousands of Jews 
in other lands are similarly circumstanced. It is the 
story of the Wandering Jew over again. A mass of 
people doomed to enforce vagabondage. But where 
shall they go? No other land, including our own, is 
willing to receive them. Even Palestine, the land of 
Jewish dreams and hopes, keeps its door but slightly 
ajar for Jewish refugees. Not more than 10,000 will 
be received during the coming year. 

In democratic countries having a high rate of un- 
employment, as the United States and Canada, it has 
been found advisable to keep within the national 
quotas, for the sake of the Jews themselves. So many 
cases of Jewish refugees displacing American em- 
ploy ees have occurred that an already growing anti- 
semitism has been greatly increased. One who has 
been forced into the ranks of the unemployed by 
having his position assigned to a refugee is not likely 
to think kindly of those through whom his misfor- 
tune has come. Care must be taken to prevent such 
cases being multiplied. 

The admission of Jews into various countries 
under the quota system, in any case, can never care 
for more than a fraction of those seeking refuge 
from persecution. The most favored solution of the 
refugee problem seems to be that of opening up un- 
occupied areas in various lands to Jewish pioneers. 
But this demands self-sacrifice, courage, and determi- 
nation. The grinding task of preparing land for cul- 
tivation, building homes and roads, and the incessant 
toil of extracting a living from a soil limited in ex- 
tent at the first and none too generous to the inex- 
perienced, tends to discouragement and the desire to 
leave it all. Pioneering is a work for the young and 
daring, for those who can enter upon their task with 
the same spirit that characterized those men and 
women who laid the foundations of our own Ameri- 
can civilization. To give pioneers every reasonable 
assistance, there must also be taken into account soil, 
climate, shelter, stock, water, tools, and other essen- 
tials necessary to the establishment of a pioneer com- 
munity. 

Palestine has revealed the capability of young Jews 
to grapple with pioneering difficulties, but then Pal- 
estine has held out a lure which perhaps no other 
land can offer. The necessity for finding a place of 
refuge for desperately harassed Jews has led to many 
suggestions for territorial adventure. Northern Rho- 
desia, British Guiana, Alaska, Madagascar, Australia, 
Northern Canada, Brazil, and various other lands 
have all been mentioned as having possibilities for 
Jewish settlement. But these possibilities have not 
been definitely explored or the terms of settlement 
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uaranteed. When these can be presented, there are 
doubtless many Jews who would gladly give their 
best to create a refuge for their oppressed brethren. 
There are in Europe and America today thousands 
of Jews, from every rank of life, who have expressed 
their eagerness to face all the sacrifice and toil of a 
pioneer existence if only they might find somewhere 
surcease from their sufferings and fears, and be free 
to live their life where the shadows of prejudice and 
hatred would never reach them. 

The difficulties to be faced in the establishment of 
a Jewish settlement anywhere may be guaged from a 
report made by the Anglo-American commission 
appointed to investigate the possibilities in various 
lands for Jewish settlements. The commission made 
a ten-week study of the suitability of interior British 
Guiana as a haven for Jewish refugees. This is one 
of the very few districts near the Caribbean Sea 
which has enjoyed practical immunity from earth- 
quakes and hurricanes. It has a soil suitable for 
permanent cultivation. Its climate and health condi- 
tions are favorable for Europeans. And what is of 
particular importance, the residents of this British 
colony are ready to extend a hearty welcome to Jew- 
ish refugees. The commission recommends that five 
thousand young men and women and young child- 
less couples be sent at once to this new land of prom- 
ise for a two-year trial experiment, to test the possi- 
bilities of the area and lay the foundations for a 
more extended settlement. 

In such a oe everything will depend upon the 
character of the pioneers and upon the leadership 
provided. The success of this undertaking would 
open many other doors for similar adventures. The 
objective for this and other settlements is nothing 
less than the rescue of thousands upon thousands of 
suffering humanity, young and old, men and women 
and children, from conditions which outrage every 
principle upon which our modern civilization has 


been so slowly and painfully built. It is inconceiv- 
able that the Jewish people must be driven back to 
the intolerable environment of a ghetto existence. 
We Christians of America must encourage and sup- 
port every effort now being made to find room for 
the Jews. In such an effort we can best express the 
spirit of our Master who declared: “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

The tragedy of the Jew is without a parallel in 
history. The Wandering Jew is a human problem 
with which Christians must be gravely concerned. 
It is vain to hold to old mythological concepts as the 
explanation of the strange phenomenon. Our re- 
sponsibility cannot be evaded by regarding the Jew 
as the eternal Ahasuerus, destined by divine decree 
to endless migrations and suffering. We are under 
abiding obligations to seek justice for the Jew and to 
show him compassion in his distress. 

There is one phase of the ancient legend that is 
especially deserving of Christian consideration, It is 
surely true that the one hope of respite from unrest 
and insecurity for the Wandering Jew is a vision of 
Him whose voice still sounds along the ways of life 
saying: “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” He is God’s 
answer to the age-long quest of the Jew for rest and 
peace. The supreme need of the Jew is Jesus Christ. 
And Christians must make Him known. When 
prejudice and ill-usage have so long hidden His face 
from His own people, it is nothing less than sacri- 
legious to blame God for their blinded eyes. Basil 
Mathews speaks the truth when he declares: “To say 
that the Jews have rejected Christ is simply not true. 
For the most part they have had no opportunity of 
seeing Him.” The appeal of Christ to the Jew is as 
potent as to any other people. It is the inescapable 
obligation of Christians by word and deed to reveal 
Him. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1938—January 1, 1939.................. 
Receipts—April 1, 1939—January 1, 1940.................. 
Decrease for nine months........ 


ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


$305,527.43 
284,368.03 


$ 21,159.40 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—January 1, 1939... $137,808.52 


Self-denial Offering 1938...... 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—January 1, 1940.... 
Self-denial Offering 1939 ..... 


FEBRUARY 1940 


Decrease in total receipts for nine months................. 


37,952.65 $175,761.17 
130,675.54 


43,544.32 174,219.86 









$ 1,541.31 
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“Sam Higginbottom at Allahabad” 


—When Gandhi was asked if he knew any mission school which met his 
ideals in vocational education, he replied, “I certainly do. It is the agricul. 
tural school under the management of Sam Higginbottom at Allahabad.” 


Dr. Sam HicGinsorroM oF ALLAHABAD, INDIA, PRES- 
ent Moderator of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, is 
the president of Allahabad Christian College. He 
began his India career in 1903 as an instructor in eco- 
nomics at Ewing Christian College, Allahabad. What 
he saw there of rural conditions convinced him that 
the solution of India’s famine and poverty problems 
lay in modern farming methods. 

He received assurances that he would be able to 
organize and conduct an agricultural college for the 
benefit of India’s people, if he would make himself 
financially responsible for it and if he would first 
study agriculture. Accordingly, after five years in 
India he returned to America for additional edu- 
cation. 

Already he had studied at Amherst College and 
was a graduate of Princeton University (1903), but 
now for the sake of India he went back to school. 
In 1909 he entered Ohio State University, in 1910 
received the degree of M.A. in Economics from 
Princeton, and in 1911 that of Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture from Ohio; and then he returned to 
India and Allahabad to put his theories to work. 


Where Millions Could See 


Allahabad, capital city of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, lying at the junction of the Jumna 
and Ganges rivers, by the Hindus is called the 
“King” of their sacred cities. It is 72 miles distant 
from the holy city of Benares. Every sixth year, on 
the greatest day of the Kumbha Mela religious festi- 
val, it is visited by from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 pil- 
grims. 

At this sacred city of Allahabad there was pur- 
chased for Dr. Higginbottom’s use a tract of several 
hundred acres of the worst land that he could find. 
It lay near the railroad and the highway, and was 
easily seen by all pilgrims entering the city. On this 
waste land he set out to prove that by proper farm- 
ing methods even apparently hopeless ground could 
be made productive. 


Soil Erosion and Sacred Cattle 


Small dams, deep plowing to prevent the rains 
from washing off the top soil, and careful selection 
of seed were his principal methods. From this be- 
ginning, with a single pupil who slept in a shack when 
it rained and out under a tree in dry weather, what 
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had been merely the agricultural section of Ewing 
Christian College grew into the Allahabad Agricul. 
tural Institute, with a large enrollment and a plant 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars. The Insti- 
tute is financed largely by the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., though many non-Presbyterians have had a 
share in its support. 

An additional problem of India’s people was faced 
and partially solved also. Because the cow is re- 
garded as sacred in that land, it has been allowed to 
multiply beyond the supply of proper feed. Asa 
result cattle quality has deteriorated, and a surplus 
of low-grade cows constitutes one of India’s greatest 
economic problems. Though this condition still 
largely continues, research activities in the field of 
better cattle—originated and being carried on by 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute and by the govern- 
ment—have already produced a distinctly improved 
grade of cattle for India. 


America-Educated, Britain-Honored 

Honors have been bestowed repeatedly on Sam 
Higginbottom because of his work in India, Am- 
herst College in 1928 gave him the honorary degree 
of Master of Science. In 1925 Princeton University 
created specially for him a new honorary degree, 
that of Doctor of Philanthropy (Philan.D.). The 
government of India in 1924 decorated him with the 
Kaiser-I-Hind gold medal, in 1935 with the King 
George V Jubilee medal, and in 1937 with the King 
George VI Coronation medal, which is bestowed for 
outstanding service to India. 

In 1939 Western Reserve University at Cleveland 
conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

Sam Higginbottom was born at Manchester, Eng- 
land, October 27, 1874, a son of Samuel and Jane 
Baines Higginbottom. He came to the United States 
in 1894, and for the next five years was a student at 
Mount Hermon School, East Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, where he came under the influence of Dwight 
L. Moody, head of the school and internationally 
famous Christian evangelist and educator. 

After completion of his work at Mount Hermon, 
he entered Amherst College, two years later trans- 
fering to Princeton. In 1903 he was sent to India as 
a missionary by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, the organization under which he still 
serves. 
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In May, 1939, Dr. Higginbottom was elected the 
1939-40 Moderator of the 1s1st Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at its meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, be- 
coming the first lay Moderator since 1927. 


Husband of a Famous Wife 

Dr. Higginbottom in 1904 married, in Bombay, In- 
dia, Miss Jane Ethelind Cody of Cleveland. Mrs. 
Higginbottom’s father and “Buffalo Bill” Cody were 
first cousins. 

Mrs. Higginbottom herself is well known in 
Church and missionary circles. She has been an out- 
standing leader in work for India’s lepers, in which 
her husband has worked closely with her. Her rec- 
lamation work for children born of leper mothers 
saves 98 per cent of them from contracting the dis- 
ease. It is ranked by authorities as the world’s most 
effective work of the kind. 

In 1939 Western College for Women at Oxford, 
Ohio, honored Mrs. Higginbottom with the degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

Like her husband she, too, has received the Kaiser- 
I-Hind medal, the King George V Jubilee medal and 
the King George VI Coronation medal for public 
service in India. She is the author of the books, 
Through Teakwood Windows and Bells of India, 
and of other published works. 

Dr. Higginbottom is the author of The Gospel and 
the Plow, and has contributed many articles to maga- 
zines, including Asia. He has lectured throughout all 


India and the United States. In addition to his agri- 
cultural and leper-aid activities he has given much 
attention to work for the blind of India and to pro- 
viding Christian literature in Hindi. 





Allahabad Reaches the Masses 


Recently the Agricultural Institute has added to 


its curriculum a course for homemakers, for the 
training of Indian women. “The home is the basic 
and determinative institution of any civilization,” Dr. 
Higginbottom recently stated (June, 1939). “Until 
India’s village homes have been improved, progress 
will be almost impossible.” 


Radio broadcasting in Hindustani, on subjects per- 


taining to rural progress, has now become a daily 
feature of the work of the Agricultural Institute. 
The institution also carries on extension and co- 


operative work in the villages of a wide area. 
Allahabad Christian College consists of four units, 
as follows: (1) The Ewing Christian College, organ- 


ized in 1901 by Dr. Arthur Ewing; present enroll- 


ment about 700; (2) The Jumna Mission School, 
founded in 1836, enrollment nearly 800; (3) The 
Agricultural Institute, founded in 1910, enrollment 
200; and (4) The Holland Hall University College, 
long conducted by the Church Missionary Society 
(England) and taken over during this century by 
the present management, enrollment 100 resident and 
100 day students. 





“THEY ALL” TELL US WE ARE “ONE-CROP” FARMERS 
down here in the cotton-growing South, that is to 
say, in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

We know we aren’t, but some of these “friends” 
of ours have said it so often and with so little regard 
for facts and figures that we welcome any chance to 
set out a few statistics. 

For instance, they say that 125 million acres are 
devoted to the one crop—cotton, whereas the largest 
acreage ever planted to cotton was 45,968,000 in 
1925—less than forty per cent of the acres said to 
be devoted to it. In 1910, the acreage in these ten 
states was, Corn 40,447,000; wheat 5,414,000; oats 
2,959,000; Cotton 31,747,000. We planted that year 
seventeen million acres more to the three grain crops 





*Dr. W. H. Mills is a professor at Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 
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Farming in the South 
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than to cotton, or over fifty per cent more. 

In 1919, the average farm price of cotton was 35.6 
cents, the highest ever known. We pitched our 
crops in the spring of 1920 with cotton at 4o cents 
and above. Did we plant “the world” in cotton? 
Not at all. We planted to corn 33,852,000 acres; to 
wheat 5,838,000; to oats 5,603,000, and to cotton, 
35,688,o0o—more to the three grain crops than to 
cotton by nearly 10,000,000 acres. 

Consider a more recent year, 1935. The total 
acreage of crops harvested in these ten states was 
91,701,500, of which but 26,404,000 was in cotton. 
Corn acreage was 28,811,000; wheat 6,381,000; oats 
4,598,000. Soy bean acreage was 497,000; velvet 
beans 1,931,000; cowpeas 1,331,000; peanuts 2,116,- 
ooo; hay 7,783,000. We planted 17 different truck 
crops to a total of 578,440 acres, without counting 
in an acre in Florida or on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia. Nor is an acre in fruit or nut-trees included, 
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though Georgia ranks second in the United States 
_ in peaches, with about 6% million trees of bearing 
age, with Arkansas third, and Texas fourth. 

Out of a total crop of 95,340,000 pounds of pecans 
in 1935, the nine principal cotton states grew 97 per 
cent, or 92,625,000 pounds. 

This does not look like “one-crop” farming. It is 
really a diversified system, pretty well balanced as 
between food and feed crops on the one hand and 
cash crops on the other, and as between the chief 
cultivated row crops, corn, cotton and tobacco, 
totaling 56,106,000 acres, and the untilled erosion- 
preventing crops, totaling nearly 31,000,000 acres. 

But somebody will be saying, “Well, if cotton is 
not the only crop in point of acreage, surely it is in 

oint of value, as a cash crop.” Let us see. 

All these 91,701,500 acres yielded crops valued at 
$1,630,350,000, of which cotton lint and cotton seed 
totaled $650,000,000; leaving $980,000,000 as the 
combined value of these other crops “they say” we 
do not plant. Really these other crops are worth 
the whole cotton crop and about half as much again. 
Cotton is the most important single crop in the 
South, but that it is now, or ever has been, the only 
crop, is great exaggeration. 

The figures here given for value are of course the 
totals that would be realized if all the crops were 
sold at certain prices. The farmers do not receive 
these totals; they receive a part only. 

Out of this part, they must pay rent, taxes, in- 
surance, depreciation, fertilizer costs. After these 
fixed charges are paid, they pay out of the remainder, 
wages for manual labor and salary for management. 

If, after these deductions, there is still a remainder, 
it is “pure profit,” as the economist calls it, a reward 
for taking the risks. 

“Pure profit,” or “profit,” occurs seldom in agri- 
culture and never with predictable certainty. The 
farmer gets wages for his manual labor from his 
farming, and sometimes a small return for his man- 
agement. Very often he is not able to pay himself 
interest on his own invested capital or rent for his 
land. More rarely still does he receive profit. 

This is true, whether the farmer live North, South, 
East, West, or in a foreign country. 

Again our critics are so uninformed as to say we 
have been “recklessly prodigal” with our natural 
resources, and particularly, have robbed our soils of 
fertility by growing cotton year after year. Most 
of us are not scientific farmers perhaps, but those of 
us who really grow cotton know better. We know 
we do try to return to our soils year by year the nec- 
essary elements and quantities of plant food by way 
of “bought” fertilizers, and we know, too, that of 
all crops grown, cotton lint is about the least ex- 
hausting. 


Dr. C. G. Hopkins, long Agronomist of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is probably the most highly re- 
garded soil scientist in this country. As far back as 
1910 he published a table, “Fertility in Farm Pro- 
duce, Approximate Amounts Removable per Acre 
Annually.” Dr. Hopkins shows that 100 bushels of 
corn will remove from an acre 100 pounds of 
nitrogen, 17 pounds of ar and 19 pounds 
of potash; that 50 bushels of wheat will remove 7; 
pounds, 12 pounds and 13 pounds respectively; while 
1,000 pounds of 2 bales of cotton lint per acre, will 
remove 3 pounds, .4 pound, and 4 pounds of these 
elements. Dr. Hopkins’s table is still standard. 

If ever an accusation is wide of the truth, this 
one is, that we have depleted our soils by selling the 
lint cotton away from the farm. 

It is sometimes said that we plant so much cotton 
that we haven’t land enough left to plant the food 
and feed crops we need. 

Believe it or not, the Southern farmer leads the 
farmers of the nation in the production of food on 
the farm. 

Compare these figures, if you please. The Agricul- 
tural Census for 1935 reveals that 69 per cent of all 
farms in the nation have gardens with average value 
per farm of $29.32, while in the ten cotton states 75 
per cent of all farms have gardens, with average 
value of $31.15; in North Carolina, 83 per cent of all 
farms have gardens, with average value of $38.48; in 
South Carolina, 80 per cent have gardens; in Georgia, 
80 per cent; in Alabama, 82 Fr cent, with average 
values of $26.35, $34.16, and $34.27. In the three 
great agricultural states of the cornbelt, Ohio, Illinois 
and Iowa, the per cent of farms having gardens runs 
81, 70, and 54, with average values of $25.37, $13.49, 
and $13.62. Maybe 1935 was a bad year for gardens 
in Illinois and lowa. 

The South Carolina Experiment Station published, 
in June 1939, a bulletin, “Farm Family Diets in the 
Lower Coastal Plains of South Carolina,” by Miss 
Ada M. Moser. She studied weekly records of foods 
eaten in 1935-36 by 214 white farm families and 
weekly records of foods eaten by 183 Negro farm 
families in the counties of Florence, Dorchester, 
and Charleston. Here are some of her findings: 
“Chickens were kept by every: family”; “Every 
family cultivated a garden or raised sweet potatoes 
and some vegetables in a ‘patch’ in the fields; usually 
they did both.” (p. 37) “Of the total money value 
of the diets, slightly over 60 per cent was derived 
from foods produced at home. ... Average ‘good’ 
diets derived about 66 per cent of their money value 
from home-produced foods.” (p. 14) “This per- 
centage—66 per cent—may be taken as a reasonable 
minimum for the family in this area that expects to 
plan for home-production of foods; the possibilities 
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are considerably greater, up to 80 or 85 per cent 
probably.” (p. 34) This is of course equivalent to 


saying that the average ue in this area, whether* 


white or Negro, is now producing between 60 and 
66 per cent of its food, and could perhaps increase 
the percentage about one third, or 20 per cent, up to 
80 or 85 per cent of the whole, leaving 20 to 15 per- 
cent as still necessary to buy. 

Georgia led the nation in 1935, in the number of 
hogs slaughtered on the farm, with 1,020,000. Texas 
was second with 800,000; North Carolina third with 
680,000; Mississippi and Iowa are each reported as 
killing 525,000; Ohio and Alabama each as killing 
580,000. 

Numerous other studies support the general con- 
clusion that the Southern farmer does grow his own 
food to a larger extent than he is credited with doing 
by his critics, : 

But we in the South do not use milk or its products 
in adequate quantities. We consume per person 
about one half the amount used ordinarily in the 
nation, and the first duty of Southern agriculture is 
to double the number of its milk cows and to give 
them better care. 

Undernourishment is plainly evident in the 
pinched faces of many children and nursing mothers 
among us. Already we have as good pasture grasses 
as can be found anywhere. Most of us now lacking 
milk, could, if we would, either get access to pastures 
for one or two cows, or “tie them out.” We have 
been fighting grass for a hundred years. Let us make 
it our best friend, henceforward, not only to con- 
serve our soils, but to provide our families with milk 
and meat abundantly. 

The National Emergency Council’s Report on 
the Economic Conditions of the South says (p. 29): 
“In the South, where family incomes are excep- 
tionally low, the sickness and death rates are un- 
usually high.” Well, why don’t they give figures to 
prove this assertion? Official statistics are obtain- 
able which disprove the allegation. Here are the 
death rates from all causes per 1,000 for 1935 and 
1936: United States, 10.9 and 11.5; Alabama 10.1 and 
10.9; Georgia 11.3 and 12.2; North Carolina 9.8 






and 10.3; South Carolina 11.1 and 11.5; Texas 10.1 
and 10.8; Ohio 11.5 and 12.1; Indiana 11.5 and 12.3; 
Illinois 10.9 and 11.8. 

Further figures show much lower death rates for 
white people in the South than in the nation gen- 
erally; and much higher rates for Negroes. It is a 
matter of great good fortune to be born into a white 
family in the South. Shall we—these fortunate ones 
—continue indifferent to the “sickness, misery, and 
unnecessary death” among our colored neighbors? 
Neither flies, nor fleas, nor mosquitoes, nor disease- 
producing bacteria are respecters of persons. Is it 
even economically wise for us to be careless of the 
Negro’s health? Does our indifference agree with 
our Christian duty? 

Much more could be written to show that the 
health situation in the South is not as bad as it has 
been painted. Deaths from some diseases are higher, 
from other diseases lower in the South than else- 
where. Deaths from cancer are far less in the South, 
South Carolina having the lowest death rate in the 
nation. 

It is true that the farmer in the corn belt and else- 
where has a higher gross income than the Southern 
farmer. He is also more heavily mortgaged, has more 
interest, higher wages, and higher taxes to pay, so it 
is altogether probable that he enjoys no greater net 
income than the cotton or tobacco grower in the 
South. 

Farming in the South, as everywhere, is attended 
with many and great difficulties, I would not mini- 
mize them. There are racial problems, tenancy. 
problems, marketing problems, hazards always of 
weather and disease and insects. 


| } 
But the farmer who works, in humble reliance 
upon Almighty God, may expect to receive har-' | 


vests, sometimes thirty, and sixty, and an hundred- 
fold. 

The promise is still: “Seed-time and harvest shall 
not cease.” In this business of farming, “His God 
doth instruct him aright and doth teach him,” 
(Isaiah 28:26) for “Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
qaters; that send forth the feet of the ox and the 
ass.” (Isaiah 32:20.) 





DEATH OF MRS. KATE BIAS COWAN 


Mrs. Kate Bias Cowan died on December 14 at Lynchburg, Va. She had been in failing 
health for some months. Mrs. Cowan served our Brazil Mission for forty years, retiring from 
the work in 1928. She was the widow of Rev. Alex Cowan who died in the service at 


Lavras, Brazil, May 2, 1894. 


Funeral services for Mrs. Cowan were held in Lynchburg with interment at Warm 


Springs, Virginia. 
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General and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
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How DOES A MAN BEHAVE WHEN HE IS GUIDING THE 
destinies of nearly a quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion at war? 

Chiang Kai-shek is unquestionably the mainspring 
of China at war. His American-educated wife, May- 
ling Soong Chiang, as she signs herself, is his first 
lieutenant and close confidante, sharing with him 
many of the tremendous responsibilities of leading 
the world’s most populous nation through the perils 
of war. How do they conduct themselves from day 
to day, how do they stand the strain? 


Simplicity of Life 

Briefly the answer is that they live a life of almost 
mynastic simplicity, closely adhering to personal 
rules and schedules that help them to remain calm 
and unflurried as they dispose of an incredible 
amount of work. 

While both “the Generalissimo and the Madame,” 
as they are referred to here in China, are extremely 
reticent and shun publicity of a personal nature, 
close associates have furnished a picture of a day 
in the life of this couple. 

The Generalissimo invariably rises at six. Twenty 
or thirty minutes’ brisk setting-up exercises, a bath, 
and a shave, and he joins his wife at seven for their 
famous “quiet time.” This half hour, from seven to 
half past, is never omitted, no matter how pressing 
other affairs may be. Together they customarily 
read a short passage from the Bible in Chinese and 
one of the daily “Morning Readings” prepared by 
the Christian Literature Society of Shanghai, discuss 
the readings, and then kneel and pray together. A 
simple Chinese breakfast at seven-thirty. The 
Generalissimo never drinks coffee or tea, feeling that 
even these mild stimulants would detract from his 
physical and mental ability to withstand the strains 
he must undergo. 


Rapid Survey 

After breakfast the Generalissimo turns at once to 
important military dispatches and reports, making a 
rapid survey of the situation at various fronts, then 
dictates urgent instructions and orders regarding the 
conduct of operations. At eight-thirty come the 
first of a long line of visitors and interviewers. . . . 
In order to deal with this number of interviews, he 
has upset the old style Chinese official etiquette 
entirely and has established his own set of rules: 

First, visitors must come directly to the point, 
expressing quickly and concisely exactly what they 
have to say or ask. 





“Reprinted from Shanghai Evening Post and Telegraph. 
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China's Leaders Fill Days to the Full* 


Second, a written report of the matter in hand 
should be prepared in advance. Sometimes these 
written reports are submitted the previous day to 
enable the Generalissimo to familiarize himself with 
the details. Even the style of these reports is revolu- 
tionary: instead of the old involutions and courtesies, 
they must be as terse and direct as a good executive’s 
business letter. 

Third, visitors are allowed just five minutes. 

His associates say that in these interviews the 
Generalissimo hears the man out, asks a few crisp 
questions, and then delivers an immediate decision, 
since he cannot afford the time to defer decisions 
and pile up work. A Chinese stenographer makes a 
complete record of each interview. 

With his interviewers out of the way, the 
Generalissimo turns again to incoming reports, and 
reads the newspapers. He is an omnivorous reader of 
newspapers, reading all the local papers, many from 
other parts of China, and digests (in Chinese) of 
foreign publications. His aids say that he frequently 
embarrasses them by calling on them for comments 
on criticisms, editorials, or news items which they 
have not read. His wife is of great assistance in 
keeping him in touch with foreign opinion by read- 
ing the foreign papers and magazines and telling 
him about them. This also serves to ensure that the 
special digests prepared for him do not through 
oversight or carelessness in translation prevent his 
knowing what the foreign press prints. 

Luncheon is served at 12:30. Occasionally a high 
military commander or two, a few personal friends, 
sometimes a foreign diplomat, are invited to share 
the simple meal with the Chiangs. Seldom are there 
more than five or six at the table. 


Chinese Food 


Although American or European food is served 
several times each week, lunch and dinner in the 
evening are usually simple Chinese food, such as 
an ordinary well-to-do Chinese merchant would 
have at home. Four to six simple dishes, with soup, 
and special emphasis on vegetables, comprise the 
simple menu. The elaborate and expensive dishes 
known to the foreigner as “banquet dishes” almost 
never appear on the Generalissimo’s table. 

On all occasions the Generalissimo eats most 
sparingly, a habit his associates feel has gone far 
toward keeping him in good health, despite the 
strain of war-times. His friends who have known 
him a decade say they have never known him to 
drink any alcoholic liquors, even the lightest of 
Chinese wines. On “occasions,” such as his or his 
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wite’s birthday, he drinks a glass or two of grape 
juice. 


Dress Simply 


Both Chiang and his wife dress as simply as they 
eat. At home in his study, the Generalissimo prefers 
to wear an ordinary Chinese long gown, linen in 
summer and cotton-padded Chinese silk in winter. 
Brown is his favorite color. At his headquarters, for 
conferences and infrequent public appearances, he 
wears a well-tailored uniform, often without insignia 
of rank or decorations. 

Foreign women who have occasion to see Madame 
Chiang report that she is always immaculately 
groomed, no matter how hot and sticky the weather. 
Her gowns are all cut in the graceful straight 
Chinese style. This summer most of them were of 
ordinary hand-woven Chinese linen, sometimes with 
a small pattern. By setting the example of wearing 
simple, Chinese-made materials, she hopes to induce 
other Chinese women to abandon the more expen- 
sive imported cloth. Also as an example to help 
promote the Thrift Movement in which she is in- 
terested, she wears no jewelry. 


Midday Nap 


After lunch the Generalissimo takes a nap of 
thirty minutes or an hour, then deals again with 
the never-ending stream of documents and reports. 
It is usually during this after-lunch period that he 
establishes direct contact with the field commanders 
at the front by telephone, telegraph, or radio. He 
hears their reports, gives suggestions and orders 
concerning actual operations. 

In peacetimes the Chiangs were accustomed to go 
for a walk in the early evening, but even this brief 
recreation has had to be abandoned, owing to pres- 
sure of work since hostilities commenced. 


In the Evening 


The Chiangs ordinarily dine at seven-thirty or 
eight, the meal being similar to lunch. Afterwards 
they ged a brief period of comparative relaxation, 
usually alone together. They read letters, a few 
late reports, and sometimes books. Aside from the 
Chinese classics, the Generalissimo is interested in 
reading historical accounts of ancient military opera- 
tions throughout China. He always avoids con- 
sideration or discussion of serious problems after 
dinner. They retire at ten or eleven. 

Madame Chiang’s day, as full as that of her hus- 
band, is more varied. Since relinquishing her post as 
Secretary-General of the Aeronautical Affairs Com- 
mission, she has turned her attention to social welfare 
and relief work, chiefly with war-orphans, women 
and girl workers. She is also one of the leading 
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spirits of the New Life Movement, participating 
actively in most of its social welfare projects, and 
acting as virtual head of the women’s section of the 
Movement. 

Investigations and planning for the work of these 
and other projects, together with her personal cor- 
respondence, occupy her mornings. She usually 
attends to her correspondence personally, often 
typing her own letters. Much of it is with foreigners, 
either here in China or abroad. 


Madame Receives Visitors 


During the afternoon Madame Chiang receives 
visitors. Her list of interviewers is often nearly as 
long and important as her husband’s. She wastes no 
time, but the Generalissimo’s five-minute rule is 
seldom applied. Her visitors say that she asks as 
many questions as her interviewers. 

The Madame also varies her schedule with fre- 
quent visits to New Life Movement Headquarters 
and to the scenes of charitable and relief projects 
she has in hand. Not relying entirely on second- 
hand reports, she is fond of seeing things for herself. 


Surprise Visit 


One day she telephoned Rev. Geo. W. Shepherd, 
missionary of the Wesleyan Congregational Church 
(who has worked closely with her and her hus- 
band) at six in the morning to meet her in twenty 
minutes for a surprise visit to a textile factory 
employing two or three thousand girls. 

They arrived at the factory unannounced, and 
this energetic First Lady immediately went among 
the girls to ask them exactly what conditions were, 
what they planned to do if the Japanese captured 
Hankow, how they regarded the proposal to 
evacuate. Within half an hour her presence became 
known, but she had a vivid set of firsthand im- 
pressions and facts from which to work in her plan 
to move the entire 30,000 women laborers in 
Wuhan to new industrial centers in the interior. 


No “Social Life” 


Since the beginning of the war these two have 
had no time—and apparently little inclination—for a 
“social life.” Their associates and foreign friends 
agree that all their energies and interest are devoted 
to their work. Their period of reading in the eve- 
ning is practically the only activity that could be 
labeled “amusement.” They do have some foreign 
friends whom they see from time to time. 

Apart from these few, contacts with foreigners 
are on a somewhat more formal basis. They in- 
clude interviews and sometimes meals with foreign 
diplomats, interviews with foreign newspapermen, 
and conferences with the few American, British, 
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German and other foreigners who are working with 
or for the Chinese Government on medical, relief, 
technical, and other projects. Occasionally they 








ive simple teas for groups of visiting foreigners, 


such as the World Student Delegation which came 
to China. 


That despite the stresses, trials, and responsibilities 


of their life, these two remain a normal, happily 
married couple was intimated in a recent incident. 


Madame Chiang in her own room was questioning 
a foreign women correspendent just back from the 
front about the condition of wounded soldiers. Her 
husband entered the room apparently under the 
impression that his wife was alone, and just a trifle 
taken aback to find he had interrupted a conference. 
Smiling, and quite unaffectedly she greeted the 
Generalissimo of all China’s armies: “My dear, this 
is Miss i 








The following quotation from the letter of a missionary 
of our Church in China will be found very interesting, read 
in connection with the quoted article on the personal and 
home life of General and Madame Chiang Kai-shek which 
we print above.—EpiTor. 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek was away at a retreat 
in the nearby hills recovering from her latest spell 
of overwork. But she is spending five hours a day 
in intensive study of French, because she has dis- 
covered how useful it would be to her husband to 
have an interpreter in this language as well as in 
English. Chungking is full of the activities she main- 
tains for war orphans, wounded soldiers, refugees, 
international understanding, etc. 

The day before leaving, I had my farewell talk 
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General and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 


with General Chiang Kai-shek. More than ever do 
I admire his courage, clear thinking, and utterly 
unselfish devotion. China is indeed fortunate to have 
such a leader in this supreme crisis. He is one of 
the best instances I have known in my personal 
acquaintance of the “conversion” of one’s whole 
way of life—the sense of values, the controlling aims 
or motives, the rigidly maintained standards—from 
the acceptance of Christian faith. It is singularly 
unobtrusive, and he rarely speaks of it except to 
those who share it. Several times each day he stops 
his busy succession of appointments to go quietly 
aside for prayer, and this is no formal exercise but 
an obvious source of power. 





“By Prayer and Supplication— 
With Thanksgiving 


By MARGUERITE MIZELL* 


IN THE SPRING OF 1934, HERE IN TAICHOW, WE HAD 
a short-term Bible School for the women and girls 
of our field. As one of the Christians was coming 
on her way, she passed through the village where 
her older sister was living. This sister was not a 
Christian but was persuaded to come and see what 
this “school” was like. After three days, a messenger 
came with the news that her little girl was very ill, 
and that her husband wanted her to come home at 
once. She was torn betwixt two, She wanted to stay, 
but felt that she must go. On the way, some distance 
from town, the messenger confessed that the child 





*Miss Mizell is an educational and evangelistic missionary located 
at Taichow, North Kiangsu China. 
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was not sick, but that her husband had been listen- 
ing to the tales told by the neighbors as to what 
would happen should his wife become a Christian. 
Even though Mr. Chen got his wife home, he was 
too late, for during the three days here she had heard 
the glad tidings, the Spirit had worked in her heart, 
and she had accepted Jesus Christ as her Saviour. 
Upon becoming a Christian, she gave up gambling 
and smoking. Her health has become better, and 
although she has bound feet she has been enabled 
by the Lord to walk six miles to church and then 
back home again. 

Last March we had another short-term Bible 
school, and Mrs. Chen came, and with her the 
daughter who had been reported ill. She, too, had 
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become a Christian. One day I felt, as 1 waited on 
the Lord, that He wanted my Bible woman and me 
to go to the Chen’s village after the classes. This I 
told Mrs. Chen, and her face just beamed. She said 
that she had been praying that the Lord would put 
it into the hearts of some of us to come. She went 
on to say that she had been praying for her husband 
these five years, and he was still insistent upon the 
worship of idols and upon superstitious practices; 
she did so want him to know the Lord. I asked her 
to go home and see if she could find us a place to 
live. This she did, and sent for us to come. We ex- 
pected to stay ten days or two weeks, but the Lord 
had other plans—we stayed five weeks in that vil- 
lage last spring and the Lord gave us to see His 
glory in the changing of lives. Mr. Chen, as well as 
ten others, gave his heart to the Lord. One day 


while we were there, Mrs. Chen came to vur room 
and asked for some Christian scrolls or pictures 
which could be put up in the place of idols. She 
was so happy to tell us that Mr. Chen was ready to 
give up everything pertaining to idolatry. We went 
over to their home, had a service, and then the idols 
were burned. 

The village in which the Chens live is small. There 
are only about thirty families, but it is surrounded 
by other villages both large and small. It was our 
privilege to preach and distribute tracts in many of 
these, and oh, how much it did mean to have Mrs, 
Chen, whom the villagers knew, to go with us. From 
the time of his conversion Mr. Chen was eager for 
his wife to accompany us, and he himself witnessed 
for the Lord. Formerly he had opposed her in any- 
thing connected with Christianity. 





Notes from Our China Field 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS OF SIN 


A MISSIONARY FROM CHINA WRITES: “PROBABLY THE 
one of whom we think first when we think of our 
winter’s work is Mrs. Dong. She was a student in 
our Bible schools years ago, but what she heard 
made very little impression upon her, and we were 


saddened every time we went to her village by 
what we heard of her and what we saw. Even she 
knew that she was going a long way in sin, but she 
was unwilling to do anything about it. Finally she 


began using opium, drinking, smoking, gambling, 

and doing most of the things that go with such a 

life. The winter that we went to hold a Bible class 

about four miles away from where she lived, she 

was using two dollars worth of opium a day, and 

spending practically all her days gambling. She 

looked hopeless, but nothing is impossible with our 

Lord, and so we went and urged her to come to the 
class. 

“To our joy, she came the first day, and, to our 

greater joy, the Lord began working in her heart 

that same day. She con- 

fessed to what depths she 

had gone and cried to the 

Lord for strength to come 

out. A complete change, as 

was necessary with her, is 

not possible without suffer- 

ing, but she stood it bravely, 

and at the last meeting of 

the class gave an excellent 

testimony. She realized that 

she was not strong enough 


Anywhere in China 
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to go back to her old surroundings, though, and 
so she went with us to the next two classes, and 
for a visit to a Christian friend in between. In all 
she was away from home about six weeks, and I 
wish you could have seen her, both at the beginning 
and at the end of that time. She was just a different 
woman in every way, and she took charge of a 
whole service at the last class and told in a most 
striking way what the Lord had done for her. 


“She has been back in her old home for several 
months, but we hear from her regularly, and it is 
fine to see how the Lord is using her. He gave her 
work to do almost as soon as she got back home. 
We have even had letters from her heathen rela- 
tives, thanking us for the change in her and say- 
ing that the Lord’s name is being glorified through 
her now in that whole section. We do not believe 
that her heathen relatives will be able to stand out 
long against such living witness.” 


AS THY DAY 


From another section of China a missionary 
writes: “God has given special strength to the 
wives of our suffering leaders, many have marveled 
at their calmness—but why should we marvel when 
we have the promise, “As thy day so shall thy 
strength be”? Mrs. Tai has been especially brave. 
Recently her little two-year-old daughter, a pre- 
cious child, died. She announced at church the fol- 
lowing Sabbath, “I know that God has relieved me 
of home responsibility in order that I might com- 
fort and help Christians, so I am going to visit in 
every home in the congregation.” She has kept her 
word and is going from home to home comforting 
and strengthening the members. Many of our Chris- 
tians are very young in the faith, so when this per- 
secution came they were overcome by it. Thank 
God now they are getting over their fear, and the 
churches are again full.” 





ONE HAS TO BE A LITTLE CAREFUL IN USING CHRIST’S 
words about the blind leading the blind. It is a very 
common thing in China, to see blind people leading 
blind people. I never heard of either blind party 
falling into a ditch. Blind fortunetellers, with the 
“light” stick which they carry, are quite independ- 
ent, and they are often seen with one or two pupils, 
showing them how to get through the streets and 
where the richest plums are. I use quotation marks 
around the word light because it does not contrast 
with heaviness, but with darkness. 

Let me tell you an interesting experience of eight 
or ten years ago. Three men of us were led for 
two or three miles over a strange road by one of 
these blind fortunetellers. The three of us were 
church workers and had gone the long road to a 
country village because we did not know the short 
road. We were advised to go back the short way. 
We were hesitating because we did not know the 
way, when from the darkness a voice piped out, “I 
can show you the way.” It was a man who was 
stone blind. After the shock at the thought of being 
led by a blind man was over, we decided to try it at 
any rate. The main trouble we had was keeping up 
with this very clever fellow. The road was far 





*Rev. J. Y. McGinnis is an evangelistic missionary, located at 


Kashing, Che., China. He has served the China Mission for thirty- 
six years, 
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The Blind Leading the Blind 


By J. Y. McGINNIS* 


from smooth—or perhaps it was too smooth in 
many places after the recent rain. When he came to 
a place where he knew there was a slippery and 
deceitful little footbridge of stone across the irriga- 
tion path, he would very deftly feel with his stick, 
and then he would leap across the entire distance 
of three feet or more, leaving us to make our way as 
carefully and gingerly as best we could, keeping at 
least within the sound of his voice, if not able to 
negotiate the road as fast as he did. 


* * * 


In order to make the following story, which really 
happened in China, as vivid as possible, suppose we 
think of a hospital evangelist as working in one of 
the Christian hospitals in Nashville, Tennessee. A 
young man of about twenty came trudging and 
stumbling into the waiting room from, say, from 
North Mississippi. It téok only a second to see that 
the young fellow was stone blind and that the 
woman on his back—his mother—was desperately 
sick and had gone into a kind of coma. 

Just a few words with this brave fellow were 
enough for me to know that I was in for a seige of 
trying to understand the North Mississippi dialect, 
that dialect which it is barely possible to understand, 
but which brings on a spell of nervous prostration 

(Continued on page 81) 
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To Presbytery, by Camion, Lancha, 
Carreta, Panza and Tractor 


By F. M. PEARCE, Jr.* 


Tue PRESBYTERY OF THE PACIFIC HAS ACCEPTED 
invitations of the congregations even in the most 
remote places, as these meetings have proven a 
great blessing to these people. Recently an invita- 
tion came from the congregation of Atoyac, which 
is well up on the Costa Grande. (From the city of 
Acapulco north on the Pacific coast of Guerrero is 
called the “Great Coast,” and from Acapulco south, 
the Costa Chica, or “Little Coast.”) After the church 
had been abandoned for several years, a worker had 
been sent there and a splendid revival had begun. 
This would not only mean 
fellowship and a spiritual feast 
from the services each night, 
but it would also mean a min- 
ister to baptize the little chil- 
dren and to receive members 
on confession of faith. The 
field is so great and the num- 
ber of workers so few that in 
many places we have found 
little children four years old 
waiting to be baptized, be- 
cause no minister had been 
able to visit them. In other 


*Mr. Pearce is an evangelistic mis- 
sionary who has been located at Telo- 
loapan, Guerrero, Mexico. 
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Lert—By tractor. BELOw—In 
oxcarts 


places, people have traveled 
miles to some convention in 
order to make public confes- 
sion of faith and be received 
by an ordained minister. 

We met in Acapulco, coming in on the Mexican- 
Acapulco camion (bus). The next day we started 
at daybreak and had a beautiful ride up the narrow 
beach, with the broad ,Pacific on one side and the 
beautiful Coyuca Lagoon on the other. Soon we 
had to change to a lancha (launch) to pass by “La 
Barra” (the bar), as it had rained heavily and the 
Coyuca River had burst through the sands that the 
mighty Pacific had piled up during the dry season 
as a barrier. Past this, we again took a bus that was 
taken there in the dry weather to be marooned for 
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six months, so that a link along 
the road up the Costa Grande 
could be formed. 

We then came to the begin- 
ning of the big lowland that 
lay between us and our des- 
tination. There we had to take 
carretas (ox-carts) for, be- 
cause of the mud, not even 
horses could pass with a rider. 
There were only two carts 
available, so that eight per- 
sons had to pile in each small 
cart, squeezing into whatever 
nook he could after the bag- 
gage had been put on board. 
Then we hit the highway (?) 
which looked like a river 
winding in and out, with its 
banks covered with thorny 
trees whose branches spread 
out over the stream. Al- 
though this part of the voyage 
lasted over six hours, it never 
became monotonous, for one 
minute our chariot would 
either plunge headlong or slip 
off sidewise into the deeper 


Asove—A highway on the coast. A 
turtle can be seen in the water. 
The rope was tied to a saddle on 
a horse which helped pull from 
some drier spot when the going 
was bad. 

CENTER—The panza. BELow—The 
man in the lead is the former 
sacristan who tried to destroy the 
little Presbyterian church. The 
little boy of twelve is near the 
center with right hand in his 
pocket. 
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The new session of the church of Atoyac 


parts of the road, causing us to jump to our feet to 
escape the muddy waters as they half filled the 
bodies of our carts. 

Only the backs of the oxen showed above the 
surface, as they went bravely on, holding their heads 
high so as to breathe. Our baggage, which was tied 
on, strained at the ropes as it floated, apparently 


making an effort to join the little turtles that were 
swimming happily beside us as we slushily traveled 
the highway. As we climbed over the high spots, we 
were continually ducking to miss the branches 
whose thorns not only tore our clothes, but even 
went deeper. 

Mr. R. A. Brown, head of the Institute work of 
the Synod of Mexico, went with us, as this was to 
be a combined institute and meeting of presbytery. 
His baggage was unprotected, so his Bible, notes, 
clothes, etc., were all injured by the muddy water. 

Then Atoyac. All of our troubles were forgotten, 
in spite of the fact that my sacro-iliac nerve was 
“acting up” from the effects of the trip, so that in 
order to be ready for the return trip I had to keep 
to the bed most of the time. I, therefore, could not 
take active part in the meeting. It was an inspiration 
to see the tender love of the people as they brought 
me my meals and came to visit me to show their 
sympathy, bringing their problems and asking for 
explanations of the Scriptures. I had an unexcelled 
opportunity for personal work. It was inspiring to 
see the church filled to overflowing, even the long 
porch outside crowded with people, old and young, 
eagerly drinking in the teaching of the various 
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speakers. At night the crowd extended clear across 
the street as Mr. Brown sang “Thou Art the Potter, 
I Am the Clay,” and other beautiful hymns, 


To see the large group that was received on con- 
fession of faith was indeed thrilling. Whole families, 
young men and women, declared their love for the 
Saviour. At one end of the group stood an old 
grandfather more than ninety years of age. He had 
heard the gospel when a youth, as Captain Brenton 
went on foot preaching and selling Bibles along the 
coast trails. (This great missionary was a former 
Captain of a British ship who had received the 
vision of a saving Master and had left all to carry 
the message to the coast folk. He passed to his 
reward years ago, and his body rests in Ometepec 
of the Costa Chica.) This then young man was in- 
terested but had never made a profession until now, 
after many years. Although nearly blind, he could 
see with the eyes of the spirit and was able to under- 
stand the message of Him who had died for all. 
By his side was a little boy of thirteen. He had 
become a friend of the worker, and steadfastly de- 
clared his faith. His grandmother did all she could 
to prevent this. She was a fanatical Catholic and 
took him to the local priest to keep him from be- 
coming a “dog of a Protestant.” She cast him out 
of her house, and, as he was an orphan, he had to 
stay with friends. In spite of all this, with shoulders 
squared back and eyes shining, he accepted Him 
who is the faithful Friend. 


On the other side of the line was a man who, just 
a few years earlier, had been the bitterest enemy of 
this struggling group. He was the sacristan of the 
local Catholic church. He had never seen a Bible 
and had not learned “to love his enemies,” but was 
taught that the end justifies the means. Egged on 
by the priest, he gathered a group to waylay the 
few Presbyterians as they went along the street to 
their homes after services. God sent them by another 
street to see a sick brother, so the intended murder 
was averted. Now, he had just bought himself a 
Bible, and this was clutched tightly to his side as 
his most precious possession as, repentant, he con- 
fessed his love and allegiance to Jesus. 


When, later, a large group of mothers and fathers 
offered their little ones for baptism, it was a scene 
never to be forgotten. 


On the return trip we were able to miss about 
four hours on the “ox-automobile” by shooting the 
rapids of the Atoyac River in a panga (a large skiff). 
Because of my back, I was traveling in a sedan in- 
stead of a bus, and the deep water drowned out 
the engine, so, to finish off a well-begun job, it was 
my fate to have to be pulled out of the river by a 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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A Christian Chinese’s Testimony* 


By MYFANWY WOOD, Peping, China 


Turee YEARS AGO Mr. Y. C. Ts’Al LEFT YENCHING 
School of Religion to become lecturer in New 
Testament in the South Fukien Union Theological 
College. Recently he was asked to address a con- 
ference of Christian students in Changchow on the 
“Attitude of Christians to the National Crisis.” He 
spoke on— 


I. God’s relation to man: Freedom. 

II. Man’s relation to God: Faith. 
(a) Fearless when calamity comes. 
(b) We are all to love our enemies. 
(c) God’s love ultimately will certainly 

revail. 

Ill. Relations between man and man: Love. Chris- 
tians are the messengers of Love. 

IV. The Christian’s outlook on the world: Hope. 

V. The relation of the Christian to himself: 
Nurture of his spiritual life. 


Mr. Ts’ai’s notes reveal a carefully thought- 
through statement which challenges Christians to 
practical expressions of the love of God, even in 
time of war. 

Nearly three weeks after the address, the local 
daily paper came out with an article giving a garbled 
account and accusing Mr. Ts’ai of being a traitor 
to his country. Five days later, soldiers went to his 
home to arrest him, and he was tried before a local 
military tribunal. The officials asked him to write 
an outline of the offending address and they then 
proceeded to question him on the basis of the news- 
paper report. To all questions he gave quiet, orderly 
replies, which reveal clearly how consistent he is 
to his Christian principles. 

He was imprisoned in a room ten feet by fifteen, 
with other prisoners numbering at various times 
from two to fourteen. These included army of- 
ficers, bandits, and suspected spies. He writes: “I 
thanked God for granting me the opportunity to 
live and work among them; to show them how, 
even under the most trying circumstances, there is 
still the possibility of living according to the rules 
of a sanitary life; above all I am thankful for the 
opportunity to bring them the Gospel of Christ. 
And I was glad to see them cheered up, working 
gladly together to make the room clean and tidy, 
getting rid of lice and insects, and living like men 


*From The London Missionary Society Chronicle, published in 
The Missionary Review of the World, and used by permission. 
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rather than sinking down to the level of mere 
animals.” 

Mr. Ts’ai writes of his Bible study while in prison, 
“I read the last part of all the Gospels, especially 
John 13-21, and my experiences in prison helped 
me to understand and appreciate the —- of 
Christ and His Resurrection much more than before. 
Many of His teachings to which I had not paid 
much attention were brought home to me with new 
light ‘and with mighty power. All the while the 
great words—Love, Peace and Joy—rang like 
heavenly music in my ears. . . . The fruit of the 
Holy Spirit is the heritage of the children of our 
God and Father who is Love and Victory. May 
His name be glorified for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Mr. Ts’ai was kept in prison for twenty-two 
days. Writing a little later he says: “There must 
be those who deal with the present, but there must 
also be people who point men to the future... . 

“We pray for the nation, but we must also pray 
for the reign of God, wherein lies the true welfare 
of the nation. Permanent world peace .. . cannot be 
possible without the religion of Christ. For He 
alone can redeem the world from selfishness and 
sin, which is the root of war. .. . We must work 
for peace in the midst of war. It sounds out of 
harmony with the thoughts of the time, but it is 
absolutely needed.” 

When Mr. Ts’ai was released, his presence at court 
(at any time he might be recalled) was guaranteed 
by the principals of the Christian College and schools 4 


in Changchow. In the original draft of this docu- 3 


ment of release, his guarantors were required to ? 
promise that he would not again say anything 
“unseemly.” Mr. Ts’ai protested strongly against 
any such promise, “For,” he says, “I would rather 
be in prison than have that clause in the guarantee 
for release. I admit that what I said was not in line 
with the trend of thought of this time, but I can 
never confess to anybody that I was wrong. It was 
my duty to preach as I was led, and I was ready 
to take the consequences. 

“In the time of national calamity all the more 
should we preach Jesus.” 

May the words of our Lord echo round the 
world, and may Christians in every land bear an 
ever stronger witness in life today to the power 
of the Love of God: it is in that power alone that 
we can pass through truth to freedom for service. 
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“My word shall ngt return unto me void.” 


A well-equipped motor bus running at intervals 
of every three or four minutes, one block from our 
apartment to the heart of the business section of 
Shanghai, and requiring from thirty to thirty-five 
minutes for the trip one way. The passengers con- 
sist of well-dressed business men and women, Chi- 
nese and foreign, boy and girl students—Chinese in 
the main, Chinese professional men with a sprinkle 
of “returned students” who have taken advanced 
courses of study in foreign lands. To these may be 
added a small percentage of middle-class people and 
servants. 

Here is a ready-made congregation of alert and 
inquisitive folk, nearly all of whom can read, wait- 
ing for something to while away the time on the 
way downtown. 

An attractive leaflet with an appealing caption 
written in dignified but easily understood Chinese 
script is offered to each of those within reach of the 
missionary who is bound for his work in the refugee 
camp or to meet some other engagement in the In- 
ternational Settlement. As a rule this tract is gladly 
and politely received and often carefully read. The 
tract is followed by a nicely bound paper edition of 
one of the Gospels with a colored Scripture scene 
on its cover, or by a booklet with a concise state- 
ment of the plan of salvation through Christ. 

A missionary endeavors to dress neatly and pre- 
sent this literature with a smile and a prayer, hold- 
ing himself ready for questions or for a conversa- 
tion. Ordinarily the reading is done in silence—but 
there are exceptions. On one occasion, an intelli- 
gent young Chinese gentleman who had read a 
leaflet and portions of the Gospel with interest, 
alighted from the bus with the missionary and 
asked for an interview. Stopping on the sidewalk, 
the young man asked the missionary if he believed 
in a God who would help people. He was told that 
the missionary was fully convinced that there was 
such a God. The young man said he was out of 
work, with no means of support, and had decided 
to take his life that night. “But,” he was told, “your 
life is not your own: it belongs to God, and it is 
your duty to keep it and use it for Him. Come along 
to my apartment and let us talk the matter over.” 
After an earnest conversation and refreshment in the 
apartment, the two of us went out together in 
search of a job. The search was fruitless, but the 
young man had found a friend who was interested 
in him and would give him a helping hand. 

Then followed months of weary waiting and 


_ *Rev. Lacy L. Little, D.D., is an evangelistic missionary. His sta- 
tion is Kiangyin, China, but at present he is in Shanghai. 
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Silent Sermons 


& es a 
in Sinim 
By LACY L. LITTLE* 


constant seeking employment. The young man was 
married when we first met, and a baby came to 
cheer the hearts of the parents, but to complicate 
the financial situation. Finally, a position was se- 
cured with a well-known business establishment, 
and there was great rejoicing in our little group. 
The young man, however, revealed symptoms of 
serious chest trouble, and an examination disclosed 
tuberculosis of both lungs! Under strict orders 
from his physician he is now in a hospital to remain 
in bed for six months, when another test is to be 
made. He has made a profession of his faith in 
Christ and is meeting the situation bravely and 
cheerily. Will you, our readers, unite with us in 
prayer for his complete recovery, and for the solu- 
tion of his business problems, and, above all, for 
the development of his spiritual life? 

While waiting for the bus on another occasion a 
young man came forward and said, “You gave me a 
leaflet not long ago and it has led me to Christ.” He 


was then on his way to church with the women of "™™ 
his family. I have met him a number of times since, 


and he expresses his firm adherence to the faith and 
his attendance on divine worship. 

One other young man said to me, “There are 
many people in China who are seeking the truth 
today.” We know this to be true. From every 
quarter we hear of multitudes of inquirers and large 
numbers who are being baptized. Truly, “A great 
door and effectual is opened” to us “and there are 
many adversaries.” 

The Devil is very busy and can “outsmart” us 
every time, but he is helpless before the Word of 
the Lord. What a privilege it is to live in China, to 
proclaim His message, and to distribute His silent 
messengers to the multitudes who are waiting to be 
taught! “O earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the 
Lord!” 
































Memorial to Dr. James |. Vance 
Adopted by the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 


Dr. James I. Vance 


Tue Executive CoMMITTEE OF Foreign Missions 
records with profound sorrow the passing of Dr. 
James I. Vance at his summer home in Blowing 
Rock, North Carolina, November 24, 1939. 

He became a member of this Committee in March, 
1895, and served until his removal to New Jersey 
to become pastor of the North Reformed Church 
of Newark. Upon his return to Nashville as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, he again became 
a member of this Committee, in December 1910, 
and continued his relationship until compelled by 
ill health to resign in December 1937. 

He served as Chairman of this Committee from 
April 1911 until December 1937. For more than a 
year after his resignation as pastor of the First 
Church he retained his membership on this Com- 
mittee, in the hope of regaining sufficient strength 
to carry on this work which lay so close to his heart. 
As long as his strength would permit, he gave un- 
stintedly of his time and talents to the great cause 
of Foreign Missions. 

At heart he was an evangelist. He had a passion 
for souls. He had an understanding with his 
church that he would spend a portion of each year 
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in evangelistic work. And this he did as long as he 
was physically able. It is significant to note that his 
physical collapse came during one of these meetings, 
It is easy to understand how one with this con- 
suming desire for the salvation of souls should give 
himself wholeheartedly to this, the greatest of all 
evangelistic tasks, the Foreign Mission enterprise, 
At missionary conventions he was a popular plat- 
form speaker. His addresses were masterpieces, and 
delivered with telling effect. Only eternity will re- 
veal their far-reaching influence. 

Like Wesley he regarded the world as his parish, 
and truly his messages by word of mouth, over the 
radio, and on the printed page, have reached “unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” 

So when he wrote the mission study book for 
1930, he called it, The Field Is the World. He was 
the author of many other books (about 25 in all) 
besides numerous articles for the Church papers and 
magazines. In all this writings Christ was magnified, 
and the evangelistic note was sounded. He had no 
time for other things. 

The members of the Executive Committee who 
were so fortunate as to be associated with him will 
ever remember his prayers. There he revealed his 
own heart and the simplicity of his fellowship with 
his Lord. So real was the presence of his Saviour that 
he seemed to be talking with Him face to face, 
making others conscious of the divine presence. 

His gracious personality, his splendid gifts, and 
his wise counsel will be sorely missed by this Com- 
mittee. Truly a prince and a great man has fallen 
in Israel. May his discarded mantle fall on worthy 
shoulders of those who will carry on as he did. It is 
comforting to know that though God’s workers fail, 
His work goes on, and we pray the great Lord of 
the harvest that He will thrust forth more laborers 
into His harvest, in the spirit and likeness of our 
departed brother. 

We direct that a page of our permanent records 
be dedicated to his memory with this inscription: 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Rev. James Isaac Vance, D.D. LL.D. 
1862-1939 
Member of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States 
1895-1901 
IQI1-1937 
and Chairman 1911-1937 
“Well done thou good and faithful servant.” 
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J. H. Wheelock. 


To Braz (new missionary)—Miss Gertrude 


Mason. Miss Mason was born in Memphis, 
Tennessee. She received her preparatory training 
at Miss Thomas’ School. From Converse College 
she received her B.A. degree, and from the As- 
sembly’s Training School her B.R.E. degree. Miss 
Mason has worked in Brazil in connection with 
our mission before. She goes now as a regularly 
appointed missionary to do educational work, and 
will be located at Varginha, to teach in Agnes 
Erskine College. 


To Cuina from regular furlough—Miss Jessie D. 


Hall. 


To Korea from regular furlough—Miss Louise 


Miller. 


To Korea (new missionaries)—Dr. and Mrs. John 


F. Preston, Jr. Dr. Preston was born in Kwangju, 
Korea, and is the son of Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Preston, who have served our Korea Mission for 
36 years. After attending the schools in Korea, 
Dr. Preston came to America to complete his 
education, His preparatory work was done at 
Darlington, Rome, Ga. He received his A.B. 


Missionary Departures 


To Braz from regular furlough—Mr. and Mrs. 





Dr. and Mrs. 
John F. Preston, 
Jr. 





degree from Davidson College, and his M.D. from 
Duke University. Dr. and Mrs. Preston will be 
located at Kwangju, after February 1, where he 
expects to work in the Ellen Lavine Graham Hos- 
pital which has been without a resident physician 
since the death of Dr. Brand. 

Mrs. Preston was, before her marriage on 
November 18, Miss Imogen Bird, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. Andrew Bird of Washington, 
D. C. Her preparatory education was in private 
schools. She received her A.B. degree from Mary 
Baldwin College, and did graduate work at Duke 
University. As Miss Bird she served one year in 
Korea as a teacher of missionary children. 





Home Address, 1106 Charles St., Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 


April s—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa. 

April 6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico. 
April ‘6—Miss May Schlich, Brazil. 

April 8—Mrs, Motte Martin (U.S.). 

April 8—Mrs. P. Frank Price, China. 

April g—Rev. J. Kelly Unger, Korea. 

April g—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico. 

April 11—Mrs. H. T, Bridgman, China. 

April 11:—Rev. Chas. W. Worth, Jr., China. 
April 12—Mrs. L. Nelson Bell, China. 

April 1gz—Rev. T. L. Harnsberger, China. 
April 15—Mrs. F. W. Price, China. 

April 15—Rev. Hugh W. White, China. 

April 16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico. 
April 16—Dr. Jas. B. Woods, Jr., China. 

April 17—Dr. A. A. McFadyen, China. 

April 17—Rev. W. B. Mcliwaine, Japan, retired. 


Address Heath Springs, S. C. 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


April 1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan. 
April 3—Mrs. S. R. Gammon, Brazil. 
April 3—Miss Sallie M. Lacy, China, retired. 


April 17—Mr. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa. 
April 21—Rev. A. S. Maxwell, Brazil. 

April 22—Rev. Jas. O. Shelby, Mexico. 
April 23—Mrs. J. H. Brady, Japan. 

April 24—Rev. W. A. Mcllwaine, Japan. 
April 24—Miss Margaret P. Wood, China. 
April 24—Rev. S. J. Sloop, Brazil. 

April 26—Mrs. V. A. Anderson, Africa. 
April 26—Miss Ethel E. Kestler, Korea. 
April 26—Mr. Wm. C. Worth, Africa. 
April 27—Miss Margaret Liston, Africa. 
April 28—Mrs. W. F. Junkin, China. 

April 29—Rev. J. K. Hobson, Africa. 
April 30—Rev. J. F. Preston, Korea. 


Nore:—A Birthday Card with signature only and un- 
sealed, bearing a 14 cent stamp, may be mailed to any of 
the above, to the address which appears in the back of every 
other issue of this magazine. Star before the missionary’s 
name indicates “on furlough.” The home address will be 
supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, 
Tenn., on request. If cards are sealed, regular first-class 
postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, China, Japan and 
Korea. 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. 
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“Faith Is the Victory” 
A Notable Anniversary December 31, 1939 





Kenilworth Presbyterian Church 


Eprror’s Note: This announcement of the dedicatory 
services of the Kenilworth Presbyterian Church, held on 
the Sixth Anniversary of the beginning of the work, will 
emphasize again the real possibilities for Church Extension 
in the investment areas of Home Missions—C. H. P. 


On DECEMBER 31, 1933, THE FIRST SERVICE OF THE 
new Kenilworth Church Extension project was held. 
The sermon on that first Sunday morning was on 
“Faith Is the Victory,” and, at the close, Miss Betty 
Bell sang, “Faith Is the Victory.” 

This first service was held in the house which had 
been rented for the Church Extension worker, the 
Rev. Paul N. Gresham, who had just come to take 
up the work after a five-year pastorate at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Savannah, Georgia. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gresham lived in this house and had all regular 
church services there until June, 1934. 

In the midst of a financial and spiritual depression, 
could a new Presbyterian church be established in 
Asheville? That very thing was made possible by 
God, our Heavenly Father. Through answered 
prayer, through earnest efforts, through financial 
sacrifices, and by much hard work, a church was 
built which was dedicated to God free of debt on 
December 31, 1939. 

The new building stands far back on the lot, leav- 
ing plenty of room for a more commodious building 
to be erected when the church becomes large 
enough and strong enough in membership to need 
it. For some time the church has been practically 
filled on Sunday mornings, and the Primary depart- 
ment meets in the manse, at 5 Chiles Avenue. 
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When this new church was less than a year old, 
the Home Mission Committee met with the officers 
and told them that they did not have one dollar to 
pay to the minister for the coming year. With 
heroic self-sacrifice, the little church assumed self- 
support. God added members that year, and when 
the year’s work was ended, faith was again the vic- 
tory, with all bills met and nearly $350 for benevo- 
lences. In fact, during these six years the church has 
given $3,347 to benevolences. Three years ago the 
church assumed $3,000 on the debt to the Home 
Mission Committee in Atlanta, and this month the 
last $500 of that will be paid. 

Motion and action do not always indicate growth, 
However, a healthy growth is indicated by the ex- 
ceptionally fine work with and for young people in 
the church vesper group, the young people’s choir, 
the two Girl Scout troops, the Boy Scout troop, the 
Junior deacons, the Vacation Bible School and the 
attendance at young people’s conferences. Besides 
these, there is the adult work, which includes a fine 
woman’s auxiliary, with Mrs, J. J. Stone, president, 
a Men-of-the-Church organization, with Mr, Gray 
McChesney, president, a men’s Bible class, a woman’s 
Bible class, and an adult choir of well-trained voices, 
as well as a well-organized Sunday school for all 
ages. Dr. Bernard Smith is chairman of a fine diaco- 
nate, with Mr. M. A. Swearngan as treasurer and 
Mr. J. S. Lee, secretary. These brethren, with Mr. 
Sam E. Stevens, were our first four deacons. Four- 
teen men are on the board of deacons and eleven on 
the session, with Mr. C. M. Sawyer, clerk of the 
session. 

On December 31, 1939, Mr. Gresham’ again 
preached on “Faith Is the Victory,” and Miss Betty 
Bell sang that beautiful song at the morning church 
service. At 3:30 that afternoon, the church was 
dedicated in a beautiful service, with a number of 
ministers having a part. 

As we dedicated this building, so may we re-dedi- 
cate ourselves to the work which God has given this 
church to do—a new church in a growing com- 
munity, in a new age, but with the old, yet ever- 
new story of Jesus and His love. The true gospel is 
preached in this church, and to God is given the 
glory for His handiwork in the growth and develop- 
ment of this place of worship and work. “Faith in 
God Is the Victory.” 
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“Come and See” 


A Letter Setting Forth the Worth-Whileness of Home Missions 


By W. L. COOPER* 


EvER SINCE OUR CONVERSATION LAST MONTH, I HAVE 
been thinking of how much I wish you could come 
and visit our school. Somehow, I gained the im- 
pression that you are not very enthusiastic over 
Home Missions, and I should just like for you to see 
a Home Mission school in operation. Work of this 

fills us with a sense of such deep and real 
satisfaction that I feel sure a person who has once 
been engaged in it can never be truly happy and 
satisfied in a merely secular occupation. It meets a 
desire and a need to be of service to the Master, and 
we long to share with others the joy which it brings 
to our hearts. As you are such a busy man, I am 
afraid you will not be able to visit us at any early 
date, so, in the meantime, may I give you a few “pen 
pictures”—past and present—of life at Stuart 
Robinson? 

Our school was established in 1914, being located 
at that time on a steep hill-side in the little village of 
Blackey. The buildings were few and flimsy, and 
the equipment inadequate. The section was isolated, 
there were no good roads, and the railroad was just 
coming through. However, in spite of these handi- 
caps, splendid work was done, and the foundation 
was laid for greater things. Mountain girls and boys 
are proverbially eager for an education, and most of 
them are willing to suffer hardship and cheerfully 
face difficulties in order to reach the desired goal. 
The Christian workers who composed Stuart Robin- 
son’s staff were filled with zeal to help these young 
people who had been denied so many of the oppor- 
tunities—social, educational, and religious—which 
are accepted as a matter of course by girls and boys 
in the outside world. God’s blessing has rested upon 
the school from the first. His guidance, and the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, have been felt through the 
years. Under such circumstances, the school could 
not help but grow and be a blessing to others. 

About 1921, a tract of sixteen acres a mile and a 
half above Blackey was purchased by the Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee, under which Stuart Rob- 
inson School works, and this beautiful location is 
now the site of the institution. The first graduating 
classes numbered three or four. Now we have 
around thirty or more graduates every year. The 





*Rev. W. L. Coo i inci i 
Blackey, Ky. per is Principal of Stuart Robinson School, 
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Stuart Robinson students setting out shrubbery on the 
campus 


small enrollment of the first years has increased to 
more than four hundred. The wooden buildings 
have been replaced by splendid brick structures, 
housing excellent modern equipment. The school is 
now reaching into the far outlying districts, bring- 
ing in large numbers of day students to share with 
our boarding students the wonderful opportunities 
which are offered. Also, a live Sunday school on the 
campus, and three outpost Sunday schools carried on 
by members of our faculty, are giving to many, 
many young people a chance to learn the way of 
salvation. Bible is a regular part of our curriculum, 
and the Bible teacher has countless opportunities for 
= a word for Jesus to her pupils, Last year, 

uring our annual evangelistic meeting, forty-one 
of our students were received into the Presbyterian 
Church on profession of faith, and many more con- 
fessed Christ as Saviour and Lord but did not unite 
with any church. 

I do not mean to say that there is no Christianity 
among the mountain people—far from it—but there 
really is not much place for youth in their type of 
religion. Young people’s societies and Sunday 
schools are things unheard of in the old-fashioned 
mountain churches. In the four young people’s 
societies which meet on our campus each Sunday 
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Athletic field. Girls’ dormitory on left, gymnasium in center, boys’ dormitory on right 


evening, our girls and boys have the same opportun- 
ities for service, for learning about Jesus, for de- 
veloping qualities of Christian leadership, that are 
enjoyed by young people in the towns and cities. 
Perhaps you think I am over-working the word 


“opportunity,” but if Stuart Robinson School means 
anything, it does mean that—OPPORTUNITY. 

One of our graduates wrote in an article for the 
school paper: “I was reared in a community where 
there was no Sunday School, until less than a year 
ago. I never went to Sunday school until I was 
seventeen years old, when I entered Stuart Robinson. 
I was told by the people of my community to get 
all the learning I could at Stuart Robinson, but to 
leave their religion alone, so that was the spirit with 
which I entered. When I began going to Sunday- 
school classes, | was determined to close my ears to 
all that my teacher said, but she made the lessons so 
plain that I became interested, and was soon asking 
questions.” 

Before leaving Stuart Robinson this boy organized 
a Sunday school in his home community, and car- 
ried it on until he went away to college. 

Numbers of others express their appreciation of 
what the school has meant to them. “I want to thank 
you for what you have done for me in my schooling. 
I can say that Stuart Robinson has made me what I 
am today . . . It has put me on the right road.” “My 
sister is ready for high school, and I am very much 
interested that she may have the opportunity which 
I had of attending Stuart Robinson School.” “I 
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would give anything to get to go to S. R. next year, 
because it surely made a change in me last year. . 
“Daily I thank God for that dear old place in my 
beloved hills where I could learn self-control, and 
acquaint myself with a Christian people.” “We are 
planning to send my sister to Stuart Robinson next 
year. .. . Having spent my high-school days there, 
I am very anxious for her to come . . . I suppose | 
have talked of Stuart Robinson so pias ee in her pres- 
ence that she thinks it the most wonderful school 
anywhere.” “I wish to write just a word to show 
my gratitude to Stuart Robinson. I owe a debt now 
that I feel I can never repay, but some day I may 
be able to do just half as much for someone else.” 

Quoting from The Galax Gatherers, a most inter- 
esting book written by Dr. E. O. Guerrant, the 
founder of this and many other Home Mission 
schools: “I could not help thinking how many im- 
mortal flowers were left uncared for and unsaved in 
these wild, waste mountains, I saw them everywhere. 

. These great mountains are filled with these im- 
mortelles who must live somewhere when their 
hoary hills have passed away. To save them, God 
gave His Son, and the Church should give her sons 
and daughters.” 

It is for just this purpose, pointing the way to 
eternal life, that such schools as Stuart Robinson 
exist. Have I not convinced you, at least to some 
degree, of the worth-whileness of Home Missions? 
If not, remember that my invitation to visit our 
school holds good indefinitely. Just “come and see.” 
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Tue Knox CREEK FIELD IS IN THE NORTHWEST CORNER 
of Buchanan County, Virginia, in a triangle between 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Roughly it covers a 
mountainous area of seventy-five to eighty square 
miles. It is one of three Presbyterian home-mission 
fields in a county that is rapidly developing in 
wealth and population in the last ten years because 
of the arrival of the coal industry. The Knox Creek 
field has three coal mines within its territory and an 
estimated population of 2500. 

Dr. Frank Clark was the first Presbyterian minis- 
ter to preach on Knox Creek. Soon a he opened 
a mission school in Grundy in 1908 he began to make 
occasional preaching tours to Knox Creek. The first 
resident pastor was Rev. Howard M. Wilson, who 
labored on Knox Creek between the years 1926 to 
1933, when it was the center of the lumbering in- 
dustry in the county. Mr. Wilson organized the 
Blackey and Hurley churches, and his successful 
ministry put the Knox Creek work on a firm foun- 
dation. Miss Sallie Thrower served as religious edu- 
cation director for several years while the field was 
without a pastor, directing the Sunday-school work 
and teaching Bible in the public schools. In June, 
1937, the author came to Knox Creek as pastor and 
remained until 
November, 
1939. 

At the present 
time there are 
three churches 
on this field, 
Hurley, Blackey, 
and Mt. Tabor, 
with a combined 
membership of 
around 1rso. 
There are two 
outpost Sunday 
schools in addi- 
tion to the 
churches. In the 
last few years, 
thriving young 
people’s societies 
have been organ- 
ized at each of 


*Rev, Henry R. Mahler, former pastor of the churches in the 
Knox Creek Field, is now pastor of the Richwood Presbyterian 
Church, Richwood, W. Va. 
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The Knox Creek Field 


By HENRY R. MAHLER* 








the churches. The woman’s auxiliary has been or- 
ganized at Mt. Tabor and Hurley, with a girls’ circle 
at the former. Five Bible schools are held in this 
field every summer. The pastor and religious edu- 
cation director teach Bible in the high school and 
elementary schools of Knox Creek. 

Pictured herewith are the new church buildings 
on the Knox Creek field. For years this field had no 
buildings of its own but worshipped in schoolhouses 
and in a community building. The first church 
building was erected near the coal camp at Roseann 
where there was no other church, nor any suitable 
building that could be used for religious Lan 
This frame building was opened for the first serv- 
ices in February of 1938. Mt. Tabor, the name given 
to this church, immediately became the best- 
attended church on the field, and the building soon 
proved inadequate to house the growing Sunda 
school. Just this last fall the officers, ably supported 
by the congregation, took steps to remedy this situa- 
tion. The original frame structure was raised eight 
feet and a stone basement built beneath it. This 
enlargement doubles the capacity of the building, in 
addition to improving its appearance. 

When the erection of a building at Hurley was 
begun, an effort was made not to repeat the mistake 
of building too small a structure, so the church there 
was erected with an eye to the future. The stone 
building pictured herewith was opened for service in 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Our Nation for Christ 


By CHARLES HADDON NABERS* 


Acts 1:8; Matthew 28:20 


Tue Great CoMMISSION IS THE WAY CHRISTIANS RE- 
fer to the world-wide task and privilege of evan- 
gelism which Jesus gave to His disciples. It is stated 
in each of the four Gospels and in the opening chap- 
ter of Acts. In Acts a portion of it contains these 
words: “Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea,” and in Matthew, we find 
these words: “Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” If we gather 
these parts of the first and of the final statement of 
the Great Commission into a single sentence, we 
have a divine challenge for presenting Christ’s mes- 
sage to our nation: “Ye are witnesses unto me, both 
in your home town and in your home land, to teach 
the peoples closest to you to observe all things what- 
soever | have commanded you.” 

Our first line of offense is the defense of our own 
nation. Our initial job is to make our nation Chris- 
tian, to secure and hold America for Christ. Well, 
hasn’t this already been done? Upon the missionary 
maps of the world, the United States is always 
printed in Christian colors. Popularly we are called 
a Christian nation. Are we? Was not this the nation 
called the home of the free and the land of the brave? 
Was it not founded by little bands of religious refu- 
gees from countries in Europe where the fires of 
persecution blazed hotly about them, and from 
whence they fled in frail barques over uncharted 
oceans to find new lands and found new homes 
where, without hindrance or persecution, they could 
worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science? Were not the pioneers of this land lovers 
of the Bible and keepers of the Sabbath, and did not 
the finest timbers cut by the earliest axes go into the 
erection of houses of worship from which songs to 
the praise of Christ issued and within which the 
Christian gospel was preached? True. But are we a 
Christian nation? : 

Yes, we are—if all that it takes to make a nation 
Christian is to stamp “In God We Trust” upon its 
coins, and to have the daily sessions of Congress 
opened with prayer, and the president to take office 
every four years with his hand heavy upon an 


*Rev. C. H. Nabers, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Greenville, S. C., delivered this timely message to his 
people during the Home Mission Season last fall. 
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opened Bible as the oath is-taken. We do that. 

Yes, we are—if we are to judge by the multitudes 
of gray stone churches in cities, and little white 
chapels in the country, with bells pealing each Sab- 
bath with loud invitation to every passer-by, even 
though two rival places of worship may sit on oppo- 
site sides of the same street on the same corner, and 
the only reason for the existence of two, rather than 
one, is that while both groups fervently believe in 
the sacrament of baptism, one insists that it be done 
one way, and the other another, or that while both 
groups enthusiastically believe in the return of 
Christ in person to earth, one charts the events which 
accompany this return in one sequence and the other 
differently. 

Yes, we are—if all it takes to be called a Christian 
land is to render lip service to the marvelous sen- 
tences of Jesus, and a readiness to apply His prin- 
ciples immediately to life, the life of somebody else, 
and to do it often by speaking the truth in hatred 
and not in love. 

Yes, we are—if all that is required is to notice with 
approval the wonderful amount of space contributed 
by magazines and newspapers to religious themes, 
and the large amount of time given on the radio to 
Christian sermons and Christian songs. 

Yes, we are—if you listen to the enthusiastic and 
moving appeals which many candidates for public 
office make for the old moralities, as they vocifer- 
ously shout their allegiance and loyalty to God, and 
their abhorrence of all who dare to be contrary 
minded. 

Yes, we are—if you compare our nation with some 
other nations, carefully picked by us; but such com- 
parisons would not be much different from the 
Pharisee praying in the temple: “God, I thank thee, 
that I am not as other men are... or even as this 
publican!” And we would have to blush if anybody 
looked at us steadily while wé made comparisons. 

Our nation is yet unwon for Christ, despite the 
marvelous heritage which is ours from the religious 
emphasis given by the early settlers of this nation, 
when our forebears followed with enthusiasm and 
courage the vision of truth from the hills of God, 
like a gleam of divine light shining in the darkness of 
an untrodden wilderness. They followed with per- 
sistence and faith not dimmed by the deft logic of 
the disputatious age in which they dwelt, and de- 
spite the loud voices clamoring for so-called ortho- 
doxy and ancient paths. But we cannot pat ourselves 
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on the back or smile complacently at ourselves in 

old-framed mirrors, and shout: “The task has been 
done; our nation belongs to Christ!” There is much 
land yet to be possessed, and the campaign has hardly 
begun on the western, eastern, northern, or southern 
front. 

Christian? No, not even if you accept church 
membership as a synonym for Christianity, which of 
course cannot be done. But even so, the majority 
of men have never become even nominal members 
of the Christian church. So far as actual statistics 
are concerned, there are more people outside the 
church than within; and we are unchristian, if not 
definitely pagan. 

That holds true, likewise, so far as the work of 
religious training is carried to young people. Far 
less than half of the boys and girls of America are 
enrolled in any sort of church school. Sabbath- 
school enrollments are growing in hardly any area of 
America. Judged by mere enrollment, the youth of 
America is marching in increasing proportions away 
from the banner of Jesus Christ. 

But you cannot accept church and church-school 
membership as a norm for Christianity in any com- 
munity. All is not gold that glitters, and all who 
profess to be Christians are not Christians. It was so 
in the beginning from the time of Judas and Ananias, 
is so now, and will always be, I presume. A large 
part of the enrollment of the church schools is so 
irregular in attendance as to receive little, if any, 
benefit from the curriculum of the school. Many 
church members are unfaithful in the matter of at- 
tendance and in a score of other matters, some of 
which are even more important. No, America is not 
won for Christ, if you consider the membership 
and the faithfulness of the churches as a standard by 
which to judge. 

Christian? No, not when you accept the prin- 
ciples of Jesus as the ideas for living, and apply them 
rigidly though lovingly to our lives and the lives 
of our associates. The nation is not won for Christ 
if the biggest obstacle to the advancement of Chris- 
tianity is the life of the average Christian. Not if 
the man on the street can point the finger of scorn 
at men and women in the church, to their drunken- 
ness, to vice, to dishonesty, to scandal-mongering, 
to meanness in conduct and meanness in conversa- 
tion, and say: “So these are your Christians?” 

We are not winning the nation to Christ because 
of the inconsistencies and lacks in our lives. Selfish- 
ness, bitterness, hatred, prejudice, littleness—these 
things guide our paths and taint our talk. With too 
many of us, “Expediency” is the favorite father- 
god, and the line of least resistance is the downward- 
sloping paved highway to his crowded altar. With 
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too many of us, cleverness is more highly esteemed 
than cleanliness, and right sits far below comfort 
around our spiritual banquet table. Too many of us 
choke on mental microbes of prejudice while we un- 
blinkingly swallow big, greyhound buses of hatred. 

The “beginning in Jerusalem” is not to begin in 
our home city, unless we mean by that to begin 
within our minds and hearts. Jerusalem is not alone 
the place where we live, but the spirit which makes 
us live. We must begin at the inner Jerusalem before 
we can influence for God any outer Jerusalem. The 
hardest test which the religion of Christ faces is to 
Christianize the disposition of the nominal Christian, 
and the world rightly deems this process not even 
begun with many prominent in church activities. 

Christian? No, not if we accept the thesis that 
the gospel of Christ must be extensively applied be- 
fore a nation can be called Christian. When we get 
our lives sufficiently lined up with Christ for service, 
we see a tremendous field for missionary endeavor. 
The unreached groups about which we have been 
talking in home-mission study for two generations 
are still with us—the men of the mountains, the men 
of the slums, the men of the frontiers, and the men 
of another race and color. In addition to these 
groups, whose existence is known perfectly to all 
thinking Christians, we have allowed big blocs to 
form in our nation which do not render even lip 
service to Christ and His ideals, to say nothing of 
failing to follow His way of life. 

‘Such a bloc is the amusement bloc; the spirit be- 
hind and beneath the amusement life of our nation 
is often quite out of harmony with the spirit and 
program of Christ. 

Lift up your eyes unto the harvest! It is ripe in 
any direction! No matter which direction you look, . 
you realize that there remaineth much land to be 
possessed by the Lord Jesus Christ before the nation 
can be accurately called Christian. 

What is the answer? The marching orders of God 
to man have not been changed. The orders of the 
Great Commander to His soldiers have not been re- 
called: “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem, whatsoever things I have com- 
manded you.” In this war against sin and paganism 
there is no armistice for church or church member. 

The message of Lord Nelson at Trafalgar was, 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” In our 
battle for Christ, God expects every Christian to do 
his duty. When you sit at a desk to test a new type- 
writer, somehow the sentence you write is always 
this, “Now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of their party.” Now is the time for all true 
Christians to rally to the aid of the Kingdom of God 
for the evangelization of America. 























FALL RALLY OF ETHEL PRESBYTERY 


In connection with the fall meeting of Ethel Presbytery a Sunday School Convention was held. Some of the ministers and 
workers who attended this meeting are pictured herewith. The meeting was held in Preston Chapel Presbyterian Church in 
Hattiesburg, Miss. At the left of the picture stands the host pastor, Rev. B. Preston. 





Leon Springs School where the new mission Sunday school 
meets 


“On APRIL 23, 1939, WE STARTED OUR SUNDAY 
school in the schoolhouse at Leon Springs on the 
Kerrville Highway, twenty miles out of San An- 
tonio. Though this is an old community, there is no 
church or Sunday school within twenty miles. We 


*Excerpts from recent correspondence with Mrs. Anthony 
Van Tuyl, Secretary of Assembly's Home Missions of Western 
Texas Presbyterial Auxiliary. 
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Results * 


have been granted the free use of the schoolhouse 
and piano for Sunday afternoons, and had twenty 
children and four adults the first Sunday. The ses- 
sion of the Beacon Hill Church is sponsoring the 
work and I am acting superintendent. .. . 

On Rally Day, five months later, there were more 
than seventy present for Sunday school. Many 
children recited Bible verses and two led in prayer. 
We gave five Bibles for perfect attendance and for 
bringing new scholars. All but one of these Bibles 
went into homes where none were formerly owned. 
The accompanying pictures show the schoolhouse 
and the fine Rally Day attendance. 

We have a fine Boy Scout troop with eleven 
registered scouts and seven more who soon will be. 
You have no idea how much this scout work means 
in a neighborhood where there is no high school 
and no opportunity for recreation or advancement 
of education. The school trustees are so thrilled 
over the Scout troop that they have offered to give 
the church all the water we need free, saving us 
several hundred dollars which a well and pump 
would have cost. 


The Beacon Hill Auxiliary has organized a circle 
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Fine Rally Day attendance at Leon Springs Presbyterian Sunday School 


at Leon Springs which will really be a Mother’s 
Club for our Sunday school, and last week the Busi- 
ness Women gave us a good Sunday-school library, 
the only library in the community. 

Our very present ambition is to build a church, a 
little rock church with a steeple and a bell. My 
husband has done the plans as a labor of love. He 
first drew a front and side view and floor plan, 
showing the body of the church with its four class- 
rooms which may also be used as scout-patrol rooms. 
We had this blue-printed and Dr. Boand and I used 
it to talk from, with the result of a promise of a 


good lot on the highway next to the schoolhouse. 

We bought our own cloth-bound Premier 
Hymanals, fifty of them, in time to use on Rally Day. 
We had worn out the little paper-back books we 
started with. We love to sing, and do sing six or 
eight hymns every Sunday. When I asked what to 
sing next, one baby girl whose yellow head reached 
only to the top of the school desk, said “God Will 
Take Care of Me,” and I thought if she had learned 
that there is a living God who loved her and would 
care for her, we have not sacrificed all our Sunday 
afternoons in vain. : 





The Blind Leading the Blind 


(Continued from page 65) 


after an hour of listening. If he had carried his 
mother from a point a little further south, I would 
have made no attempt to understand his dialect. But, 
if J had a job trying to understand him, what about 
his job? A stone-blind man carrying a sick mother 
on his back all the way from North Mississippi to 
Nashville, through half a dozen awful varieties of 
gibberish, changing from one boat to another, or 
trudging through sun and rain where there were no 

ats or other means of conveyance—the new rail- 
road or a Sedan chair were absolutely out of the 
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question because of finances, and spending night 
after night among people who were literally bar- 
barians—if not actually hostile. The light stick, or 
cane, in his hand was the best guide for the imme- 
diate front, but only his mother could tell him about 
the distant front—or at least she could before she 
was overcome by the coma. 

It seems to me this is quite a bit of bravery as well 
as filial piety, but as compared to what has gone 
on since the Japanese “friendly visitation,” the 
bravery is mere child’s play. 




















Outpost 


By OSCAR GARDNER* 


Miss Adeline 
John and her 
Negro Sun- 
day school. 
Note the 
“Cradle Roll 
Department” 
in the chair 


Two years Aco, Mrs. R. M. FirEBAUGH SPOKE TO A 
class of Indian young people about sharing the gos- 
pel with their neglected, unchurched neighbors. 
Several hours later, Miss Adeline John, a fullblood 
Chickasaw Indian girl and a member of Luffy’s 
Chapel Presbyterian Church, came and asked if it 
would be all right to begin a Sunday school for 
Negro children living near her home. 

The following Sunday, Miss John held her first 
Sunday school with six Negro children as eager, ap- 
preciative pupils. Her Negro class has continued to 
meet each Sunday in the home of this isolated, Negro 
tenant farmer. The children have memorized the 
Lord’s Prayer, the 23rd Psalm, and many other Bible 
passages. They have learned many Bible stories and 
hymns. Adeline has improved the social life of the 
group by teaching them all the games and songs 
taught in the Vacation Bible Schools of Indian 
Presbytery. They have had a tree and a program 
each Christmas, and appropriate observance of other 
holidays. 


*Rev. Oscar Gardner, Broken Bow, Okla., is one of our fine 
young Indian ministers. 


Another picture of Miss John’s Sunday school 


The Sunday school does not maintain a Cradle 
Roll, but the littlest child never misses a class. Ade- 
line’s thoughtful, Christian interest has made Sunday 
a Special Day for these children, and a blessing to 
the entire family. 

“We will have our pictures taken next Sunday,” 
Miss John told them. The following Sunday they 
were all spick and span. The Negro mother had 
made most of their clothing from the new, color- 
fully-designed flour sacks. 

Perhaps this is the first mission work done among 
Negroes by a fullblood Chickasaw since the days of 
slavery. It is an outstanding example of the desire of 
Indians to share the gospel with their Neglected 
Neighbors. Miss John regrets the approach of 1940 
when the Negro tenant farmer will move from her 
neighborhood and her little Sunday school will end. 
Perhaps other neglected neighbors will move into 
her neighborhood and greater opportunities come 
her way. Her home is near Wapanucka, Oklahoma. 





Survey Week is February 11-18. Give your subscription to your Secretary of 


Literature so that you will not miss the special pictorial number in March. 
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Oil for the Lamps of God’ 


By LOUIS H. EVANS 


He WAS THE KEEPER OF THE LIGHTHOUSE ALONG THE 
rugged coast. Unnamed ships and innumerable lives 
were in his keeping out there beyond his sight. To 
him was delivered enough fuel to tend the lamps for 
a month. He was to be resupplied when the new 
month came. 

There was a knock at his door and a woman pled 
for fuel for her stove to warm the bairns of her 
hearthside. Another caller, a father, asked for fuel 
for his lamp that his son might read. Another argued 
his need of fuel for his engine, and so, in seemingly 
reasonable philanthropies, the lighthouse keeper 
parcelled out his fuel. Toward the end of the month 
he turned the spigot, but to his dismay the tank 
was empty. That night the light went out! Three 
ships went down and more than a hundred lives 
were lost in the fury of the sea. There was a knock 
at his door the next morning and an agent of the 
government stood there. “Last night your light 
went out,” he said. Immediately the keeper began 
to apologize for the darkness by speaking of the 
parcelling out of his fuel to this project and that, 
all righteous in their character, but sternly the man 
of the great government said, “You were given one 
task above all others—to keep this light burning. 
Other demands upon your fuel were secondary to 
this. Your light went out, three ships went down, 
and more than an hundred persons were lost at sea! 
For this there is no defense.” 

We of the church are the lighthouse keepers of 
the world. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” Other things must be secondary. 
No amount of righteous philanthropy or spending 
will excuse us from the neglect of making it pos- 
sible that Christ, the Light of the World, be lifted 
up. If we let that light go out, nations will go down 
and souls will be lost. 

The oil for the lamps of God may not only be 
diverted, it may be wasted. 


*This article is reprinted by permission of the United Promotion 
Committee, General Council, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 156 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


We are dismayed, of course, by the expenditures 
for things secular. Our national expenditures of the 
year 1936, as compared with the year 1931, showed 
the following increases: 

For jewelry—25%; for army and navy—30%; 
for theaters—41%; for cigarettes—48%; for auto- 
mobiles—203%; for whiskey—220%; for radios— 
302%; for beer—317%. 

All this was oil for the lamps of self and pleasure. 
What about the oil for the lamps of God? We 
decreased 30% in gifts to the churches, 29% in 
general benevolences, 24% to community chests, 
and 18% to colleges for our youth. Thus we 
squandered the oil of God! The world will never 
be lighted if this is the use we make of the fuel 
of property and prosperity. 

Let us also be on guard lest the rightful and 
temporal expenditures of the church keep us from 
tending this benevolent light of the church in its 
world-wide task. Someone has said that the “greatest 
enemy to benevolence is the church’s coal bill.” 
But is there any need of stoking a furnace or 
keeping a church warm where its heart has grown 
cold? Why warm the church if the church in turn 
does not warm the world? Men do not heat a 
furnace for the sake of the furnace, but that it may 
give heat to all who are about it. Once in England 
it was said that the organ and the steeple were the 
greatest barriers to missions. But why music if we 
cannot sing, “O Zion haste, Thy mission high ful- 
filling”? And why a steeple to point hearts upward 
if the church has no program to spread the steeple 
idea over the world? 

The greatest need of the world is Christ. He is 
the Light and the church is the Lighthouse, and we 
are the keepers of that Light. To this end the 
Church exists and its members live. Only this 
purpose and passion will ever justify the church’s 
continuance. The church is only worth saving as it 
saves. 


Oil—give us oil for the lamps of God! 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—January 1, 1939 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—January 1, 1940 


Decrease for nine months 
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65,898.24 
$ 9,407.85 


























With the Master Teacher 
In Prayer for Schools, Colleges, and Students 


The Teacher Says: 


Sanctify them in the truth; thy word is truth. 

If a man love me, he will keep my word. 

If ye continue in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed; and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free. 

I am the way, the truth and the life. 


The Church Responds: 


1. By promoting positive Christian education. 

2. By developing the religious life of students in 
the colleges and seminaries of the Church 
and in all other educational institutions. 

3. By stimulating the supply of candidates for the 
world-wide ministry. 

4. By rendering financial aid to seminaries and 
colleges. 


The Christian Prays: 
1. That students may be taught to honor His 


name and to understand His truth. 
2. That students may be led to do His will. 

. That students, facing doubt, loneliness, and 
temptations, may fimd in Christ their peace, 
poise, and power. 

. That the hearts of the financially blessed may 
be opened more largely to support students, 
colleges, and seminaries financially handi- 
capped. 

. That colleges may be effective in educational 
procedure and definite in Christian instruction. 

. That seminaries may be adequate instruments 
for training ministers with prophetic mes- 
sage, passion for souls, and power in preach- 
ing. 

. That all educational institutions may be 
responsive to the gospel of Christ, the Master 
Teacher. 

—Arranged by the Board of Education, 
United Lutheran Church; used by permission. 





A DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 


For THE ONE HUNDRED EIGHTEENTH YEAR OUR CHURCH 
will observe, on Sunday, February 25, 1940, and the 
preceding week, a Day and Week of Prayer for 
Schools, Colleges, and the Youth gathered in them. 

At the meeting of the General Assembly last May 
the following recommendation was adopted: 

“That the Assembly set aside the last Sunday in 
February, 1940, as a Day of Prayer for Schools and 
Colleges, and request that at this time the ministers 
offer special prayer that many of our choicest young 
men may hear the call to the gospel ministry.” 


Surely such an observance is in closest harmony 
with this year’s Church-wide emphasis on evan- 
gelism. 


In past years an earnest use of the opportunity 
afforded by this day has often been followed by the 
renewing of the spiritual life in many of our col- 
leges and schools. It can happen again. 

The articles which follow are given for your 


guidance in the public and private observance of 
this Day of Prayer. 





The Knox 
(Continued from page 77) 

April, 1939, and has adequate Sunday-school space. 
The basement is completed and furnished but there 
is some interior work lacking on the main floor. The 
total actual cost of these buildings is around $4,000, 

but they are valued at considerably more. 
At Blackey the congregation still worships in a 
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Creek Field 


community church building. Miss Ruth Shilling- 
law is the religious education director on the field. 
If the spiritual life of this county is to keep pace 
with the material increase, the churches must be on 
the alert. This field looks with confidence to the 


future and eagerly awaits the arrival of a new min- 
ister. 
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The God I trust 

Whose way is hard, 

Who softens not the “ought” and “must,” 
Who smiles to see His soldiers scarred, 
Whose Titan scorn His saints has sent 
Their loathing for a sleek content. 


The God I trust 
Whose mercy falls, 
A kindling fire, upon our dust, 
Whose warrior-Word to combat calls, 
Whose truth is clean from compromise, 
Who saveth—but Who crucifies. 
—MELvILLE CHANNING-PEARCE. 














Jesus, our Elder Brother, hear our prayer; 
We want to learn of Thee, so be Thou near; 

Teach us what friendship here and now may mean, 
That in our lives Thine image shall be seen. 


We yearn to feel Thee with us—in the home, 
Throughout our lives, wherever we may roam, 
Close by our side, to share and to control, 
Fach faltering effort made to reach the goal. 


Then, as we know Thee, our Companion, Guide, 
Fearless, unfailing, always by Thy side, 

We'll better serve Thee, and our brother man, 
And we shall build to God’s, our Father’s, plan. 
—ALEXANDER Pope. 





Prayer and Faith in Poetry 


Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 

Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 


Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 


Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see; 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the Spirit so on earth to be; 


But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 
—HartTLey COLERIDGE. 






“There is no God,” the foolish saith, 
But none, “There is no sorrow.” 
And nature oft the cry of faith 

In bitter need will borrow. 


Thrice blest is he to whom is given 

The instinct that can tell, 

That God is in the field, when He 
Is most invisible. 

—F. W. Faser. 















Great Thoughts on 





; Prayer is and remains the native and deepest 
impulse of the soul of man.—CaRLYLE. 


Prayer is the necessary sequel to freedom. The 
fact that we find ourselves placed upon this earth, 
with the materials out of which we construct our 
future in our hands, makes it imperative to believe 
that a God who is good and wise would not let us 
temain unguided and uninformed. 


—Enric S. WATERHOUSE. 
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Prayer 


and the Dedicated Life 


Most gracious God, who art leading us all by 
new ways which we know not, grant us the adven- 
turous spirit. Make us willing to attempt new tasks 
and face new ways, in Christian fellowship and 
service. Bestow upon us the gift of love. 

—Author unknown. 


The act of praying is the very highest energy of 
which the human mind is capable.-—CoLERIpcE. 

The history of prayer is the history of religion. 
—SABATIER. 
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Our highest aspirations and longings for some- 
thing better are a sign that better things exist. It is 
not given to the creature to exceed the Creator. 


—OLIVER LopGE. 


The true warrant for prayer is the sense of need. 
The blessing is still for the poor, for the mourners, 
for them that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
Let none allow the rush of engagements or the hurry 
of business to crowd out their opportunities for 
private retirement and waiting upon God. The more 
our engagements multiply, the greater is the call to 
watch unto prayer. He who is a stranger to prayer 
enters upon them in his own strength and finds, to 
his unspeakable loss, that a life without prayer is a 
life practically without God. It is a part of the 
demand of our age upon us that we keep a quiet 
place in our own souls, where day by day we can 
listen to the voice of Christ. 


—The Friends’ Book of Discipline. 


Christ represents for all time, in a classic and 
perfect form, the religion of Youth. 
—C. F. Anprews, 


Son of Man, whenever I doubt Life, I think of 
Thee. Thou never growest old to me. Last cen 
is old. Last year is obsolete, but Thou art not 
obsolete. Thou art abreast of the centuries. I have 
never come up to Thee, modern as I am. 
—GeEorGE MaruEson. 


The experience of Christ is of life lifted out of 
failure into triumph, out of fear into joy, out of sin 
into goodness, out of futility into eternal sig- 
nificance. Men of all ages and races have known 
the power of God in Christ to turn defeat into 
victory and to make the worst of men into saints 
and heroes. They witness to the fact that now, as 
in the days of His flesh, Jesus is God’s acted and 
spoken WORD—God supplying our every need. 

—Author unknown. 





Intercessory Prayer’ 


By MURIEL LESTER 


“Come,” satin St. CATHERINE, WHEN SHE AND HER 
friends were faced with a grave crisis, “let us storm 
Heaven with our prayers.” 

The more completely one lives, the more friends 
one has. They seem to be acquired unconsciously. 
A stranger begins to talk, on a voyage, on a bus, at a 
show. The journey ends, the show is completed, 
but this chance acquaintance has become a friend 
whose particular niche in one’s life could be filled by 
no other person. His outlook, his significance, his 
stimulus is like no one else’s. One may never see 
him again, but his enrichment of one’s life is per- 
manent, probably even eternal. 

But most of our friends are seen again or talked of, 
sometimes even heard from, and inevitably they 
enter our mind when we are at prayer, for their 
problems elicit our acute interest and in some meas- 
ure become our own. Many of them definitely ask 
for prayer, but a long list of names can become a 
deadening, depressing affair, even though each indi- 
vidual brings lovely memories and comfortable 
friendly thoughts to our mind. 

Then there are those whose needs keep obtruding 


*Abridged from Ways of Praying and used by permission of the 
Cokesbury Press. 
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themselves on our minds just because they seem so 
unaware that they need anything. They have never 
seen the vision of perfection and are in the suffocat- 
ing throes of a pleasurable comfort and an all-per- 
vading sense of self-satisfaction. It may be neces- 
sary to keep several different periods during the day 
or during the week for different friends, unless, in- 
deed, you have reached that stage which is the es- 
sence of prayer where even thinking about a person 
links them with God. 

It is easy to become stale and bored in praying 
regularly for people, so let us consider a few spe- 
cific methods: There is the habit of Frank Laubach, 
a missionary who shares the life of the Moslem 
Moros of the Philippines. Alone, and far from 
home and kindred, he pins up on his study wall 
photographs of all the people for whom he wants 
to pray. Every night after supper he goes into the 
room alone, and leaving the place dark, he lets his 
electric torch illuminate one portrait among them 
all. To this person he talks aloud, putting into 
words his every wish for them. Then when his 
thoughts have gone as high and as far as they will, 
he writes to that friend telling what he has done. 

There is the habit of seeing in your mind’s ey¢ 
the person for whom you would pray, and then 
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letting various things happen to him. Is he bored 
and listless? You see him reinvigorated by salt 
breezes from the sea. “Breathe on him, breath of 
God; fill him with life anew,” you pray. 

Is he weak, suffering, lying in a hospital ward 
facing some death-dealing disease or threatened by 
madness or suicide? Take time to make a new pic- 
ture of your friend. See him out in the open air on 
a balmy day in April, new life everywhere in plant 
and tree. Life is the essence of God. Is His arm 
shortened that it cannot save? Is any germ, even the 
most deadly, more potent than His creative spirit? 
Can He not renew, reshape our lives? Again one 
may imagine the friend looking up suddenly, seeing 
Christ, gazing at Him amazed, little by little losing 
his depression, losing his tangled, torturing thoughts, 
drawing hope and sanity from His presence, strength 
from His personality, peace from His peace. 

Perhaps your friend is being badly tempted or in 
danger of choosing the second best. Your prayer 
for him may fall in with Elijah’s tremendous strug- 
gle on Mount Carmel, as Mendelsohn described it 
in music. The oratorio contains prayers that reach 
so far and high in intercession that the music carries 
one along with its power. 

Sometimes praying may make you physically 
weary. It may be a wrestling of spirit, a struggle 








for attainment, an agonizing spiritual contest so 
acute that you find yourself holding your breath; 
an assault upon the forces of cruelty, prejudice, and 
callousness so energetic that it tires you out, or a 
passionate attack on evil in some form threatening a 
beloved friend or child that seems to reproduce the 
terrific elements of a cosmic struggle. In going to 
the help of a drowning man, the rescuer may become 
so exhausted that all he can do is to hold up his 
subject’s head until help arrives from some other 
source. So, in the realm of prayer, one has some- 
times to hold on to the soul of a friend and, in spite 
of utter weariness and exhaustion, to refuse to let go. 

So, in other crises, when the danger threatening 
one’s friend may be due to spiritual causes, inertia, 
pride, or despair, one wrestles for him. Duties, pleas- 
ures, daily routine, continue to claim one’s attention, 
but there in the background of one’s mind is the 
friend “held still and serene” in one’s love—that 
unchanging, unshockable, imperturbable love that 
will not let him go, that holds him in the presence 
of God. 

Pray for your friends. Continue instant in prayer, 
in season and out of season. Pray them out of their 
moods, and their partial, unbalanced lives into the 
fulness of the knowledge of God. 








THE MAJORITY OF STUDENTS FROM ABROAD STUDYING 
in the United States know what they want and are 
getting it. They are here for definite study and 
research; they have a sense of direction. For most 
of them time is a precious commodity; their sojourn 
here will not extend beyond one or two years. 
Sight-seeing and social life must be secondary to 
the pursuit of knowledge. 


When asked in what way Americans can be help- 
ful to them, these visiting students give a variety 
of answers, but many declare they will be most 
happy if we will forget that they ‘are different in 
language or appearance and will accord them an 
equality on a cultural plane free from discrimina- 
tion and condescension. 

















There exist no statistics to show how many guest 
students are living with American families, but in 
almost every community there are at least a few. 
A larger number are invited occasionally to share 
the family fireside in a delightful evening or week- 
end of home life. Such friendly contacts are always 
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Within Our Gates 


welcomed by the guest, who is thereby helped in his 
understanding and appreciation of American life. 

It is surprising but true that in our colleges Latin 
American students discover more opportunities of 
being acquainted with students from their neigh- 
boring republics than they would have had at home. 
Likewise we are seeing students from India win the 
respect and confidence of Englishmen, with whom 
they work together in American seminar or debat- 
ing society. Something nobler than nationalism is 
capturing the imagination of students who come 
from conflicting zones in Europe, and, in spite of 
sharp conflict in the Far East, hundreds of students 
from China, Japan, and Korea are forming genuine 
personal friendships in American student communi- 
ties. Our guest students also welcome opportunities 
to talk with older men and women in various walks 
of life. Civic clubs, chambers of commerce, and 
various women’s organizations can further this sort 
of friendly intercourse. 


—From Report of The Committee 
on Friendly Relations 
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Jesus, the Incomparable Leader 


Prepared by W. NORMAN COOK* 


The effectiveness of this series of worship services de- 
pends, partly at least, on the preparation made for it, the 
environment of the worshippers, and the hearts of those 
who worship. Every person who bas a part in the service 
should be prepared in spirit to lead others in worship— 
it is needless to say that he should be prepared in every 
other way. Care should be taken to prevent any kind of 
interruption. Not only should there be absolute quiet 
during the period of worship, but the worshippers should 
approach the auditorium in quiet and reverence. The 
doors of the auditorium should be closed promptly at the 
beginning of the service and no one should be admitted 
after that time. 


Theme for the Day Announced by Leader 
“That They Might Have Life” 


Picture 
“If Thou Hadst Known, O Jerusalem” 
A copy of the picture large enough to be seen 


by the whole group is on an easel on the 
rostrum. 


Prelude 


Worshipful music is played until the time for the 
service to begin—at least five minutes. 


Call to Worship by Choir 


One verse of “Holy, Holy, Holy,” sung after 
the tap of bell 


Reading by Leader 


“I am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.”—John 10:10. 


Hymn by Congregation 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
This hymn should be played through once by 
the organist. The singing of each verse is preceded 
by the Scripture reading as indicated. 


Reading by Leader 


“And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teach- 
ing in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom, and healing every sickness and every disease 
among the people. 

“But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion on them, because they fainted, and were 
scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.”—Matthew 
9:35, 36. 

“My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they 
follow me.”—John 10:27. : 


*Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director of Young People’s Division. 
In response to many requests we are publishing the series of 
worship services used by Mr. Cook during the Montreat Leader- 
ship Education School this past summer. This is the third in the 
series. 
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Hymn by Congregation 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
(first stanza) 


Reading by Leader 


“And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto 
him all that were diseased, and them that were possessed 
with devils. 

“And all the city was gathered together at the door,”— 
Mark 1:32, 33. 


Hymn by Congregation 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
(second stanza) 


Reading by Leader 


“And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a 
disciple, verily I say unto you he shall in no wise lose 
his reward.”—Matthew 10:42. 

“But as he went the people thronged him.”—Luke 8:42b. 


Hymn by Congregation 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
(third stanza) 


Reading by Leader 


“When he was come down from the mountain, great 
multitudes followed him. 

“And, behold, there came a leper and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 

“And Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him, say- 
ing, I will; be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy 
was cleansed.”—Matthew 8:1-3. 


Hymn by Congregation 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
(fourth stanza) 


Reading by Leader 


“And I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, 
Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God.” 


Hymn by Congregation 


“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
(fifth stanza) 


Prayer Poem by Leader 

“Christ of the highways up and down 
Through ancient Galilee, 

Be Thou the Christ of the highways still, 
They have such need of Thee— 

Highways athrong with lonely boys 
Their home-doors closed, their bread 

The bitter crust that beggars share, 
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The highway’s rest, their bed; 

O walk again the weary roads, 
Be comforter, we pray, 

Of the despair that cries along 
The sad highways today.” 


—GrackE F. GUTHRIE. 
Prayer by Leader 





Hymn by Congregation 
“O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 
The leader reads the first verse of the hymn 
and then announces the number. 


Prayer by Leader and Congregation 

“Let us make our own the prayer which Jesus 
taught us. ‘Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amen.’” 


Soft Music “O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee.” 
























Life” 
O God, help us to remember today that people 
are still in haunts of wretchedness and greed. 
May we remember those in sweatshops, those in 
r unto dire need, physically and spiritually, those in 
acum places of hardship. Hasten the time when all men, 
a women, and children everywhere shall know the 
abundant life which Jesus came to give. In His 
name, Amen. 
Life” 
* these 
e of a 
se lose 
8:42b. 
“WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO 
i BELONG TO OUR DE- 
Life PARTMENT ?” 
Martha and Cade Drew, members of the Be- 
ginners’ Department of the Presbyterian Sun- 
day school, Raymond, Mississippi. These 
» great faithful pupils have a year’s perfect attend- 
; ance to their credit. Rev. W. A. Gamble, 
. him, pastor; Dr. H. J. Bankston, superintendent 
iean, 
n, say- 
leprosy 
Life” 
saying, 
he will 
id God 
A VERY NEEDY COMMUNITY IN THE SOUTH WAS 
brought to the attention of a Presbyterian minister. 
tag One of the judges of this county referred to this 
ife 





section as a “dark spot,” with more criminal cases 
than any other section in the state. 

A survey and friendly visitation was made. It 
was found that 130 people were out of Sunday 
school. Visitors were surprised to find many who 
were hungry for religious opportunities. One 
woman said, “I was talking to my neighbor recently 
and we were wishing we had a Sunday school for 
our children.” It is very evident that the way was 
opening for an outpost Sunday school. The open- 
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Outpost Sunday School in a Rural Community 


ing day proved to be a cold rainy one, yet 101 were 
present. Former bootleggers who never had an op- 
portunity to attend Sunday school before, because 
there was none available, are now in regular attend- 
ance, with the prospect that their homes and their 
lives will be transformed. 

This community had been called Shanghai be- 
cause of its past record. Now that a Sunday school 
has been organized, the people wanted a new name 
for their community. The name selected was New 
Hope. The name expresses their appreciation for 
the Sunday school and the new attitude toward life 
which it has brought. 
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The Story of a New Church 


By JOHN D. SPRAGINS, Jr.* 


IN EVERY WAY EXCEPT SPIRITUALLY THE DOoLLARWay 
Community, four miles northwest of Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, was growing. Almost every time we 
drove along the fine, paved highway to Little Rock 
that passed through this community we would see 
a new home under construction, or a tourist camp, 
store, filling station, or “honky-tonk.” But no 
church! No church, unless we went two or three 
miles to the White Hall Community, or six or eight 
miles in another direction to the Hardin Commu- 
nity, or back to the city of Pine Bluff. Here was a 
community, already numbering more than a thou- 
sand in population, with no effort being made to 
possess it spiritually. I coveted this opportunity for 
our Southern Presbyterian Church and prayed for 
a way to enter the field. 

One day the answer to my prayer came, in an un- 
expected way. The opening wedge came because 
of a godly mother’s deep concern and prayers for 
her children’s spiritual welfare. One day Mr. Cone, 
one of my consecrated choir members, said to me, 
“Do you know the Offutt family who live in the 
Dollarway Community? They have six children, 
and Mrs. Offutt told me she longed to have a Sunday 


*Pastor Central Presbyterian Church, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


Torp—Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Offutt and their seven children be- 
fore their home. The Sunday school was organized in this 
house and met here for eighteen months, until the church 
was built 


Uprér Center—The Dollarway Presbyterian Church was or- 
ganized in this garage Easter Sunday, 1939 


Lower CENTER—The Dollarway Presbyterian Church. Re- 
vival services were being held at the time the picture was 
taken 


BottomM—Dollarway Presbyterian Sunday school, taken before 


the new church, the morning of the first Sunday of the re- 
vival services 
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school near-by so they can observe Sunday properly. 
In order to keep them from making it just a holiday, 
she gathers them around the radio to hear religious 
services. But she prays for a real Sunday school that 
they may attend.” rey 

The rest of this narrative is the story of the six 
little Offutts and how they grew—into a church. 
The Lord had given us our opening. Next, I heard 
of another woman of our church, Mrs. Roy Wilson, 
who had once lived in that community and had 
some contacts and influence there. I consulted her 
and found her ready and willing to help. 

The third step was to enlist one of our home- 
mission pastors, Rev. L. M. Malloy, at that time 
pastor of the Second Church, Pine Bluff. I found 
him interested, and he, Mrs. Wilson, and I inter- 
viewed Mrs. Offutt, who was most enthusiastic and 
grateful, and offered her home as a Sunday-school 
meeting place. Her beautiful spirit of service made 
the offering of her home a joy rather than a burden. 
This was most encouraging. 

The next thing we had to do was to find a com- 
petent Sunday-school superintendent. What was 
more natural than to turn to the man who has done 
more than any other layman to promote Presby- 
terianism in Pine Bluff Presbytery? We found Mr. 
D. W. Richey, who had been largely instrumental, 
years before, in establishing the Sunday school that 
became Central Presbyterian Church, and later, the 
Sunday school that became the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Pine Bluff. He was not only willing but 
eager to help in this new project—and this in spite 
of ill health and other handicaps that would have 
bested a less gallant soul. He accepted the superin- 
tendency of the new Sunday school, and he and his 
faithful wife, who is an accomplished musician as 
well as an earnest Christian, soon endeared them- 
selves in the Dollarway Community, as they had in 
their other fields of labor. 

This Sunday school was begun in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Offutt, in September, 1937. We 
thought we would meet there only temporarily, as 
we hoped to gain permission to meet in the gym- 
nasium of the Dollarway School. Here we met our 
first big difficulty. The expected permission was not 
given, and so the Sunday school had to continue in 
the Offutt home. There was no piano there, and 
music was important. The Central Church Sunday 
School bought a second-hand piano and gave it to 
the Dollarway Sunday School. The First Church 
gave their old hymnbooks to Second Church, who 
in turn passed their old ones on to Dollarway. And 
so, there was the music taken care of. We took ad- 
vantage of the offer of our Committee of Religious 
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Education for three months’ supply of free literature, 
and we had a competent faculty, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Richey, Mrs. Wilson, Charles Railsback, Miss Kath- 
erine Atkinson, as teachers, and Donalda Offutt as 
secretary, other helpers volunteering occasionally. 

Things were running smoothly again, But not for 
long. Measles broke out, and with six little Offutts 
for its victims and the Offutt home our only avail- 
able meeting place, our Sunday-school attendance 
was nil for a while. And then came the cock fights. 
This pastime, forbidden by law, was more exciting 
than Sunday-school attendance, and for a while 
Satan’s banners waved in victory. In the summer of 
1938 the six little Offutts became seven—just more 
fine material for our Sunday school. Perseverance 
was finally crowned with success. A vacation church 
school was held in the summer, and the Sunday- 
school attendance increased. 

On Easter Sunday afternoon, April 9, 1939, Dol- 
larway Presbyterian Church was organized, at a 
service in Renfrow’s Garage, with a charter mem- 
bership of 32. Of these 32, 15 were received on pro- 
fession, and 17 by letter. Of the 17 received by 
letter, only 7 were from Presbyterian churches. Of 
the three elders and two deacons elected, one elder 
and one deacon were received by profession and 
baptism. On the day of organization there were 16 
people baptized—and seven of them were the little 
Offutts, who had grown into a church. Papa Offutt 
is an elder, and Mamma Offutt is now president of 
the woman’s auxiliary. A vacation church school, 
with an enrollment of 43, was held the latter part of 
July, 1939, under the direction of Mrs. S. S. Smith, 
an Assembly’s Training School graduate. There 
was much interest and great good done. 

The work of the student supply at the Dollarway 
Church the past year was very helpful. Ben Evan 
Gillespie proved to be a good preacher for his years, 
and he was very acceptable to the people. He visited 
in their homes, preached every Sunday morning, 
taught a Sunday-school class, and organized a young 
people’s society on the Assembly’s Kingdom High- 
way plan. When he left in September to continue 
his studies in Arkansas College, the young people 
“showered” him with gifts, and the men and women 
of the church gave him money to aid in his college 
expenses. 

A called meeting of the presbytery was held in 
the church September 14, 1939. The brethren of 
presbytery were greatly impressed with the church. 
Dinner was served by the ladies. A revival added 26 
to the membership, 13 on profession, now making a 
membership of 60. The lot adjoining the church has 
been purchased for expansion in the future. 
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Churches of Distinction “B’ Group 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


‘THE Lists OF CHURCHES OF DISTINCTION ARE PUB- 
lished with the prayer and hope that a study of the 
methods of these churches may be of real value in 
our evangelistic crusade. It is interesting to note the 
number of churches starred, which indicates that 
they are promoting a three-hundred-sixty-five-day 
evangelistic program year in and year out. This is 
scriptural. As before, the churches have been di- 
vided into three groups, and are published this year 
in the January, February and April issues of the 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY: 

A: Churches or groups reporting less than 120 
members. 


B: Churches or groups reporting 120 to 200 mem- 
bers. 


C: Churches or groups reporting over 200 mem- 
bers. 


In order to qualify, the churches or groups must 
show a spiritual birth rate of at least five per cent. 
They must report a Sunday-school enrollment 
larger than church membership, and show contribu- 
tions to at least four benevolent causes. 


The following are the Churches or Groups of Dis- 
tinction having a membership of 120 to 200 mem- 
bers: 








Synod Presbytery 


Church or Group 


: S.S. Rec'd  Sp’r 
Pastor «| Ee. R 


ae? 


. 





ALABAMA Birmingham 


Mobile 
North Alabama 


*Fairfield Highlands. .S. 174 
***Burgett Mem’! Gr. James E. Cook 266 
*Broad Street 


E. D. Curtis 183 


ARKANSAS 


FLORIDA 


Tuscaloosa 


PUPOLAGTIA.. onc osc cwnwes Abingdon 


_ Holston 


Knoxville 
Arkansas 


Washburn 
Florida 


FLORIDA 


| SRE ps 


KENTUCKY 


**Eastside Group 


Alabama Ave. Group. 


Buchanan Group 


Beaver Creek Group.. 


‘J. 


*Coeburn Group 


*Appalachia........ 


*Plumtree Group 
**Banner Elk 


**Cove Creek Group.. 


*Cedar Springs 
Moore Memorial 
*Osceola Group 
Paragould Group 


***Sulphur Springs... . 
**Wallace Memorial. 
**Euchee Valley Gr.. 
***Seminole Heights. 


*Ybor City 
***Hollywood 
*Murray Hill 


*Clarkesville Gr. ... 


**Clifton 
Georgia Ave 


**Graham Memorial. 


*Providence Group. 


H. R. Gladney 


. Freeman B. Parker... 


T. W. Clapp 


C. T. McCully 
J. P. Stevenson 


.A. Clarke Dean 
.A. M. Moore 
.L. E. McEldowney... 


W. B. Passiglia 
M. J. Pilkenton 
Chas. S. Spencer 


.J. A. Simpson 


Robert Ivey 


.Joe T. Sudduth 
..5. N. Cramer 


185 
256 
364 
211 
369 
209 
210 
366 
155 
165 
271 
194 
156 
160 
237 
200 
238 
421 
225 
221 
215 
163 
215 
209 
173 


_ 
wmrm ono 


—_ - GW _ 


— 


Berry Boulevard.....R. A. 221 
Muhlenburg Greenville First Gr. ..A. B. 359 
Transylvania So ~ EX 211 
Louisiana North Side Group... .O. G. i 142 
Thibodaux ~ 165 
**Power Memorial....W. A. Hall 200 
**French Camp Gr... 393 
Booneville Gr 249 
****Crace es 258 
Pattonville Gr....... 297 
St. Joseph, Second....Chauncey V. Farrell. . 275 
*Hyde Park Gr. .....Robt. A. Potter 218 


NUN UMANHYODUw AION SIeK As 


ao 
WMNrUnD Urik © CO 


St. Louis 


— 


*Churches of Distinction for two years. 
**Churches of Distinction for three years. 
***Churches of Distinction for four years. 

****Churches of Distinction for five years. 
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Ch. S. .S.> aec’d 
Pastor Mem. Enr. P. F. 


<4 
™ 


Presbytery Church or Group 


Be, 
ra) 





***Rocky Mt. Second.R. L. Forbis, Jr 122 170 14 
**Farmville Group....H. M. W ilson 153 355 13 
***Clinchfield Group. .M. E. Hansel 129 209 10 
***Beatty Mem’! Gr. -B. B. Shankel 196 341 17 
Fayetteville.......... Erwin Group . M. Gi 195 276 23 
*S. Fayetteville Gr....D. F. : 157 387 14 
N. Vanguard.........Frank S. Blue........ 187 376 24 
**Cherryville.........G. L. Riddle 136 266 17 
**St. Andrews........C. C. Hamilton 150 164 10 
eR See | 273 21 
Locust Group W. C. Smith 136 187 15 
Roberdel Group D. K. Snyder 153 3 10 
Rocky Point Gr......J. T. 136 11 
Pollocksville Gr...... J. Robt. Phipps 177 z 9 
Westminster Jas. R. Phipps 160 12 
Woodburn Group..... J. D. Withrow, Jr.... 138 : 17 
OKLAHOMA *Hugo S.S 17 
i 56 
*Brown Memorial....J. 'E. Baxter 10 
Rockville Group T. A. Beckett, Jr 17 
****Monarch.........F. E. Manning 
McCartet 2 5i4....... J. H. Viser 
wePiCemegtis..65.... 
*Goodhope Gr W. S. Talmage 
Pelzer Group......... I. E. Wallace 
Woodbury 
*Hermitage Group.... 
Mt. Olivet Gr........ 
RAR oe Sa ener Livingston Gr........P. 
Denver Group....... J. H. Freeland 
**Galveston, West- 
minster. 
**Dallas, Mexican. . 


Concord 





— 


Granville 


— — 
SIU OOD ee OD bo tO OO OO I OO 


Snedecor 
SouTH CAROLINA.......-- 


mee 
~P~awSwhy 


COW MOD 


TENNESSEE 


— 


_ 


‘ es Burton Riddle 
.E. S. Rodriguez 
Thos. D. Murphy.... 
Chas. B. Brinkley. . 


— 


os 


VIRGINIA 


Del 

Carnes City Gr...... 
**Harlandale......... 
ume 28k ek. S ' 
***P airfield Gr 


Roland Murray 


.J. G. M. Ramsey..... 


F. M. Taylor 
J. Murphy Smith 


*Beulah Group....... 5 


*Falling Spring Gr.... 
***Circleville Gr..... 
**Williamsville Gr... 
Waynesboro Second.. 
***Millboro Group.. 
*Quaker Mem’! Gr.. 


*Naomi Makemi Gr. 


.J. W. Morgan 
.O. W. Perrell 
.H. E. Truitt 
..W. T. Walker 

.. Bernard E, Bain 


R. Gamble See 


.. Roscoe Prince 








CEAUAIUISDOD Sporn 





— Go 


*Herndon Group 
Rockfish Group...... J. 'M. Duckwall 
Alleghany Group 
*Shepherdstown Gr.. .J. 'C.B. McLaughlin. . 
Cedar Cliff Gr Julian C. Owen 
**Capon Bridge P. O. Sartelle 
****Mullens G. C. Currie 
Northfork Gr 
**Fayetteville Gr 
Union Group......... 
**Tygarts Valley Gr.. 
***Kanawha Salines 

Group. bhi tes ccc J. E. Wayland 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—January 1, 1939 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—January 1, 1940 
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os 


$48,576.24 
47,677.50 


$ 898.74 


Decrease for nine months 
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_.. PLANNING AND WORKING... 








The 


THE AUXILIARY CALENDAR 
FOR FEBRUARY 

Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for 
Foreign Missions, January 28-Feb- 
ruary 4 

Survey Week, February 11-18 
Coéperate in securing new sub- 
scribers, as well as by renewing 
your own subscription. 

World Day of Prayer—February 9. 
Plan for your auxiliary’s participa- 
tion in this. 

Annual election of officers. Be present 
at this important Auxiliary business 
meeting. 

Day of Prayer for Schools and Col- 
leges, February 25. Try to have a 
large attendance at the Sunday- 
morning church service. 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 
Rounp Taste Discussion: “The 

Christian Home.” 

Read the article on “The Christian 
Home” by Mrs. J. O. Sallee, in the 
January issue of The Presbyterian 
Survey. Mrs. Sallee is the mother of 
two lovely daughters and she writes 
from practical experience on this sub- 
ject so near her heart. You who are 
mothers will be interested in a list 
of good books on the subject, and so 
the following are given: 

The Opening Doors of Childhood— 

Sherrill. $1.75. 

The Home and Christian Living. 
Hayward. 75¢. 

The Family and the Church. Sherill. 
$2.00. 

Making a Home—A Study of 
Youth, Courtship, and Marriage. 
Wood. 5o0¢. 

(Order books from the Presbyterian 

Book Store, Richmond, Va.) 


Helps for this program went in early 
January to all subscribers to Year 
Book literature; others can secure it 
for 10 cents from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Atlanta. 

OptionaL Program Topic: “A Lancet 
in the Hands of a Missionary 
Doctor.” 

If your circle is using the “optional 
program,” then you will want to read 
the article by the above title, on page 
15 of the January Presbyterian Sur- 
vey. Leader’s Helps for this program 
included with those sent for the 
Round Table discussion. 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 


Topic: “Synod’s 
Home Missions.” 
This is the month set aside for a 

study of the work right at our very 

doors. The Committee on Woman’s 

Work has prepared a plan to suggest 

for the presentation of this program, 

but the facts about the work must 
of necessity be secured within the 

individual synod and presbytery. A 

letter to each Synodical Secretary of 

S & P Home Missions has brought 

some interesting replies, showing that 

our women are tremendously in- 
terested in this cause. In some in- 
stances the Superintendent of Home 

Missions not only furnished the in- 

formation but has sent it to the local 

secretaries, making sure that each 
auxiliary has a copy. Again, where 
there is no paid superintendent of 

Home Missions, the Synodical Secre- 

taries of this cause have taken it as a 

definite task to furnish the program. 

One Secretary wrote some time ago: 

“I am now preparing the S & P pro- 


and Presbytery’s 





’= 
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Women of the Church 


gram for February. I shall send an 
ample supply to each of my Presby- 
terial Secretaries, who will in turn 
send them to their local secretaries, 
I am attempting to have the program 
fit each presbytery. If the local secre- 
taries can add further information, 
then fine!” 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


“In quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength” (Isaiah 30:15) is 
the theme for the World Day of 
Prayer to be held February 9, 1940. 
This day will no doubt carry a 
stronger appeal than ever before, due 
to unsettled world conditions. More 
people will desire to participate, and it 
is our wish that all women in our 
Church observe this day, so that our 
combined prayers may be a constantly 
healing and uniting force among peo- 
ples widely separated and distressed 
in spirit by world events. Remember, 
too, that the thinking majority in 
every country desires to live at peace 
with one another. 

The following material on_ the 
World Day of Prayer is available 
from the Committee on Woman's 
Work: 

World Day of Prayer Programs for 

adults and young people, 2¢ each. 

Call to Prayer, free (in limited 

quantities) . 

Posters, 5¢ each. 

Handbook of concrete suggestions 
for planning and observances, 10¢ 
each. (Contains suggestions for 
children’s programs.) 

Order before February 1. It is 
doubtful if orders can be filled 
after that date. 


Copies of The New Call and Chapels Wanted 


The edition of The New Call, by McLaughlin, and the edition of Chapels, by Glasgow, have been ex- 
hausted. We desire to present copies of these books to the students now in our theological seminaries and 
in the Assembly’s Training School. If anyone has either of these books which he can spare and wishes to 
donate them, please send to the Department of Country Church and Sunday School Extension, Presby- 


terian Building, 8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va. We shall be glad to provide postage. In the case of Chapels, 
if the copies are in good condition, we will be glad to pay 25 cents each. 


H. W. McLaucuHtin. 
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“And Jesus answered and said unto him, What 
wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” 


Let us be definite! 
“What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
Let us have faith! 
“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
Let us persevere in prayer: 
That the Spirit of Christ may so move upon the 
people of our Church that every member may 
become active in his witness to Christ. 


Suggested Prayer Petitions for February 


That the homes of our Church may be truly Chris- 
tian in appearance, in spirit, in reality. 

That Christian parents may realize ‘their first re- 
sponsibility to be that of leading their children 
to faith in Christ as their personal Saviour, and 
to active service through His Church fog the 
extension of His Kingdom. 

That during this month ev ery church of our As- 
sembly may have the joy ‘of seeing some souls 
confess Christ and be added unto His Church. 

That the great movement of Evangelism which is 
sweeping our Church may be the means of enlist- 
ing every Christian in a continuing Crusade for 
the winning of souls for Christ. 





To Guide Your 


In how many different vehicles did the delegates to 
Presbytery, in Mexico, ride? 

How did the church members escape the murderer 
at Atoyac? 

On what charge was Mr. Ts’ai imprisoned? 

What experience did Mr. Ts’ai have in prison? 

Give an outline of a day in the life of Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang. 

Can the blind lead the blind, or others, in China? 

How are some sermons preached in Sinim? 

How were Mrs. Chen’s prayers answered? 

Where is the Knox Creek field and how many 
churches has it? 

What is the main industry of Knox Creek and what 
is the population of the field? 

Give a brief sketch of the building program in the 
Knox Creek field. 

Who is Miss Adeline John, and what outstanding 
piece of work has she done recently? 

Who attend the “Chickasaw Outpost,” and what 
have they learned there? 

Where is Stuart Robinson School located and how 
many pupils are enrolled? 

Name at least four things that Mr. Cooper believes 
show “the worth-whileness of Home Missions.” 

What does Dr. Nabers consider the biggest obstacle 


FEBRUARY 1940 


Survey Reading 


to the advancement of Christianity in our coun- 
try? Do you agree with him? 

How can we win our nation to Christ? 

How old is the Kenilworth Presbyterian Church? 
Where were its services held during the first six 
months? 

Who attended the fall rally in Ethel Presbytery? 

Where is the Leon Springs Chapel? 

What does Dr. P. D. Miller say about the moment 
of history in which we are livi ing? 

What does he say about various methods we have 
tried by which to make a better world? 

What is our one remaining hope today? 

Discuss some problems of the Jew today. 

Who is the present Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, and what 
are some of the things he has accomplished? 

What day does our General Assembly appoint as a 
Day of Prayer for Schools, Colleges ‘and the youth 
gathered i in them? 

What is our responsibility with regard to “Oil for 
the Lamps of God”? 

Who are guests “Within Our Gates,” and how may 
we help them? 

How must a church qualify to be listed as a “Church 
of Distinction”? 
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Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 

Bacon, Rev. J. 8.—Beachton. 
*Firebaugh, Rev. & Mrs. R. M.—Hugo 
Frazier, Rev. R. L.—Bennington. 
Gardner, Rev. Oscar—Broken Bow. 
Holden, Rev. John F.—Wapanucka. 
Hotchkin, Rev. E.—Bennington. 
James, Rev. & Mrs. Grady—Talihina 
Lawrence, Rev. L. A.—Boswell. 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson—Fillmore. 


OKLAHOMA 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Durant, Okla. 
tBramlett, Mr. Andrew. 
Bramlett, Mrs. Andrew. 
Faucette, Miss Lou'‘sa. 
Gravit, Mrs. Will. 
odgson, Miss Edith. 
liams, Mrs. Mary. 
McGee, Mrs. Laura Adams. 
Searcy, Miss Edith. 
Teasley, Mrs. O. L. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Goodland, Okla. 

tMiller, Rev. E. D. 
Barbee, Mrs. Victor. 
Buckland, Mrs. Agnes. 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess. 
Hogue, Miss Sammy D. 
King, Miss Mary Jane. 
McGahey, Mrs. Esther 
Riddle, Mrs. O. E. 

Van Buskirk, Miss Callie. 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Tex. 


Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 


Alabama 
Carter, Rev. Haley E.—Mobile. 

550 Cedar Avenue 
Champney, Rev. I.C.H.—Montgomery. 
3 Stone Street 

Harper, Rev. I. C.— Selma. 
Thomas, Rev. Peter L.—Tuscaloosa. 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M.—Tuscaloosa. 


Florida 





Hanson, Rev. J. H.—DeFuniak Sprgs. 


Georgia 
Gideon, Rev. G. W.—Atlanta. 
928 Coleman Street, S. W. 
Golightly, Rev. R. M.—Atlanta. 
75 Gammon Avenue 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D.—Thomasville. 


Louisiana 
Gipson, Rev. W. J.—New Orleans. 
2516 Jena Street 

Haydel, Rev. L. W.—Baton Rouge. 

931 Boulevard East 
Rice, Rev. J. W.—Scotlandville. 
Stull, Rev. J. C.—Frierson 
Tyler, Rev. Chas. F.—Frierson. 
White, Rev. J. H.—Frierson. 


Mississippi 
Bishop, Rev. W. J.— Heidelberg. 
Carr, Rev. F. A.—Ethel. 
Carr, Rev. Jas. A.— Kosciusko. 
Flournoy, Rev. L. M.—Columbus. 
Preston, Rev. B.—Hattiesburg. 
Scott, Rev. C. B.—Waterford. 


Missouri 


Johnson, Rev. A. H.—St. Louis. 
1717 Goode Avenue 


96 


| 





Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service (Section 1) 


North Carolina 


McQueen, Rev. A. J.—Rowland. 
Mallard, Rev. J. R.—N. Wilkesboro. 


South Carolina 


Armstrong, Rev. Anthony 8.— 
Bishopville 

James, Rev. Robt. A.—Dillon. 

James, Rev. Thos. J.—Hartsville. 

Wilkinson, Rev. A. J.—Timmonsville. 


Tennessee 


Jackson, Rev. Spencer—Nashville. 
446—8th Avenue, N. 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M.— Houston. 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


tJackson, Mr. A. L. 
Baxter, Rev. Jas. E. 
Brown, Miss Beatrice. 
Eubanks, Miss Oreva Ruth. 
Green, Miss Nancy Mae. 
Gibbs, Miss Alfreda. 
Huffman, Miss Mary C. 
Jackson, Mrs. A. L. 
Jacobs, Mr. B. C. 

Mosley, Mr. Berry. 

O’ Rourke, Mrs. Carrie. 
Powell, Mrs. Mary. 
Riddick, Miss Martha. 
See, Miss Ruth D. 
Sikes, Rev. W. M. 
Simpkins, Miss Ruth. 
Weaver, Mr. Geo. A. 
Weaver, Mrs. Mattie W. 
Wilson, Miss Willie N. 
Wright, Mr. and Mrs. I. N. 


CITY MISSIONS 
Gideon, Rev. G. W.—Atlanta. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Little, Rev. John—Louisville. 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Nunan, Rev. T. Russell—New Orleans. 
Berean Community Center 
Carper, Mr. Day—Richmond. 
Seventeenth Street Mission 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 
(In Texas) 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C.—Kingsville. 
Adame, Mr. Manuel—Corsicana. 
Alvarez, Rev. C. G.—Taft. 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M.—Mercedes. 
Bello, Rev. E. Z.—Houston. 
813 Houston Avenue 
Campbell, Rev. R. D.—Austin. 
2617 Wooldridge Street 
Cantu, Rev. J. S.—San Marcos. 
Cavazos, Rev. D. G.—San Benito. 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G.—Corpus Christi. 
513 Sam Rankin Street 
Garcia, Rev. M. G.—Houston. 
7535 Avenue L. 
Garza, Rev. T. G.—Cameron. 
Gonzales, Mr. 8.—Gonzales. 
Granados, Rev. Cruz—Victoria. 
Guerrero, Rev. C. S.—Austin. 
1209 E. 8th Street 
Guerrero, Rev. J. L.—San Antonio. 
411 Durango Street 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A.—Falfurrias. 
Lujan, Rev. D. E.—Waco. 
302 North 2nd Street 
Luna, Rev. A.—Harlingen. 
Maldonado, Rev. I.—Bay City. 
Olivares, Rev. I. C._—Laredo. 
510 San Dario Avenue 
Ramirez, Rev. 8S. G.—Beeville. 





Reyna, Mr. Pedro—San Antonio. 

1515 Colima Street 
Rugerio, Rev. F.—San Antonio. 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M.—New Gulf. 
Vera, Rev. D. G.—Del Rio. 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Kingsville, Texas 


tMcLane, Rev. 8. Brooks. 
Bergvall, Mr. N. 

Cano, Mr. Jose. 

Cobbs, Mr. 8. D. 

Craig, Miss Mabel. 
Dickinson, Mr. & Mrs. B. Y. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Ida. 


McHorse, Mr. 8. A., Jr. 
Ragsdale, Mr. Abner. 
Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 


tMurray, Miss Berta. 
Blankmeyer, Miss Ruth. 
Gonzales, Miss Lilia. 

Harbin, Mrs. T. A. 

Hesse, Miss Ella. 

Hernandez, Miss Concepcion. 
Martinez, Miss Minerva. 
Rivas, Miss Margarita. 
Sowell, Miss Augusta. 
Sowell, Miss Frances. 


CITY MISSIONS 


Rodriguez, Rev. E. 8.—Dallas. 
Scott, Mrs. H. Allan,—Dallas. 
Presbyterian Mexican Mission 


Walls, Rev. & Mrs. G. A.—Fort Worth. 


Presbyterian Mexican Center 


CHINESE MISSION 
223 S. Roman Street, New Orleans 


Garrison, Miss Lois. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Makovsky, Rev. and Mrs. Adolph. 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 
Blackburn, Rev. J. Nelson—Houma. 


Danis, Rev. Pierre—Jeanerette. 
Ford, Rev. & Mrs. E. A.—Thibodaux. 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 


Bartus, Rev. & Mrs. Alexander. 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Centra |Chapel 

505 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Bisceglia, Rev. & Mrs. J. B. 

Forte, Mr. John. 
La Mountain, Mrs. H. 
La Rosa, Miss Lena. 
Lovely, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 


Valdese Church, Galveston, Texas 


d’Albergo, Rev. Arturo. 
1311 Avenue G. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Md. 


Kligerman, Rev. Aaron Judah. 
2102 E. Baltimore Street 


LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
951—11th Avenue, Tampa, Fla. 


Durant, Miss Celia. 
Passiglia, Rev. & Mrs. Walter B. 
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Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 


; (In Kentucky) 
Bemiss, Rev. & Mrs. J. M.—Jackson 
Blain, Rev. & Mrs.C.R.—Levi. 
Cockerham, Rev. & Mrs. H. L.— 


Garrett, Miss Blanche—Eolia. 
Russell, Rev. & Mrs. R. D.—Phelps 
Salyer, Mr. & Mrs. T. J.—Elkatawa, 
Sudduth, Rev. & Mrs. J. T— ‘ 


Whitesburg, 


Turner, Mrs. Seldon H.—C: : 
Van Atta, Miss Velma—Juan. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 


Abingdon Presbytery 
(In Virginia) 

Buchanan, Rev. G. 
Carson, Mrs. R. D.—Maxie. 
Daniels, Miss Ruth—Vansant. 
Guthrie, Miss Kate—Dublin. 
Hanna, Rev. C. M.—Grundy. 
King, Rev. F. C._—Wyndale. 
Martin, Mrs. Mary S.—Virginia City. 
Mowbray, Rev. T. K.—Haysi. 
Newton, Rev. M. D.—Bland. 
Nickell, Rev. W. P.—Max Meadows, 
Rowe. Rev. J. W.—Rural Retreat. 
Ruff, Rev. Chas.—Virginia City. 
Shillinglaw, Miss Ruth—Hurley. 
Smith, Rev. J. M.—Big Stone Gap. 


Asheville Presbytery 


(In North Carolina) 
*Bedinger, Rev. R. D.—Asheville. 
Box No. 1926 
DuPree, Rev. R. B.—Highlands. 
Flanagan, Rev. J. A.—Franklin. 
Hutchison, Rev. W. S.—Horse Shoe. 
ndrum, Rev. O. C.—Hazelwood. 

Nelson, Rev. E. L.—Barnardsville. 
Paisley, Rev. H. L.—Murphy. 


Holston Presbytery 


(In North Carolina) 
Camp, Rev. E. F.—Newland. 
Clapp, Rev. T. W.—Plumtree. 
Davison, Miss Zeta C.—Paint Gap. 
Gray, Mr. J. L.—Micaville. 
Murray, Rev. M. J.—Banner Elk. 
Newton, Miss Osma—Toledo. 
Rhea, Rev. John I.—Boone. 
Young, Rev. J. W.—Buladean. 
Young, Mr. Troy—Bakersville. 


(In Tennessee) 
Abrams, Miss Lucy—Roan Mtn. 
Andrews, Miss Mary—Hartford. 
Boyd, Rev. J. A.—Bluff City. 
Keys, Rev. W. K.—Roan Mtn. 
Martin, Rev. John—Bristol. 

Melrose Street 
Milburn, Miss Emma—Roan Mita. | 
Moffatt, Rev.H. M. Jr.—Jefferson City 
Thrift, Miss Daisy—Roan Mtn. — 
*Yelton, Rev. John S8.—Stony Point 
Young, Rev. W. C.—Whitesburg. 


Knoxville Presbytery 


(In Tennessee) 
Barr, Rev. L. L.—Jellico. 
Dunlap, Rev. J. W.—LaFollette. 
Foster, Rev. W. G.—Chattanooga. 
2201 Kirby Avenue 
Franklin, Rev. McCoy—Madisonvillt 
Hixson, Rev. J. E.—Soddy. 
Hollenhead, Rev.G.M.— | . 
Tellico Plain 
*Larson, Rev. B. M.—Knoxville 
1912 E. 5th Avenue 
Meeks, Rev. B. A.—Chattanooga. 
716 Lewis Street 
Vass, Rev. Lachlan—Chattanooga. 
4411 Tennessee Avenue 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M.—Farner. 


(In Kentucky) 
Bley, Miss Effie—Pineville. 
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MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institution 
Gu nt, Ky. 


n, Mr. York M 


f sley, Mi ss Eva a Ma ie 
son, Mrs. York M. 
son, Mr W © 
Miss Della M 
r, Mrs. Armina 
r Miss Add Lee. 


Stuart Robinson School 


omew, M'ss Emma 
;, Mrs. Dona Hale. 


eT Mrs. W. "L. 
1, Miss Jennie Lee. 
her, Mr. General 
Miss Mz ary 

s, Miss Hattie Lee. 

y, Miss Florence 

x, Mrs. R. I 

eill, Miss Ma 
eeters, Miss 

re, Mr. & Mrs f 
n, Mr. & Mrs. ¢ asey. 
ps, Mr. & Mrs. J. M. 
h, Miss Clara Belle. 
Mr. & Mrs. P. A. 





Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
s, Mr. Edgar H. 
m, Mr. B. L. 
m, Mrs. Margaret H. 
ke, Miss Rosanna A. 
ridges, Mrs. D 
igias, Miss Claire. 
vier, Miss Miriam 
dson, Mrs. Amy W. 
irst, Miss Mg ene. 
fferty, Mr. E. L 
korel, Mr. Toba © 
tin, M ss Virginia M. 
w, Mr. John W. 
hett, Mrs. Earleen G. 
hett, Mr. J. B. 
tchett, Mr. Leo K. 
e, Miss Stella E. 
ng, Miss A. B 
Dr. W.C 
r, Miss Fannie K. 
ts, Miss Margs 4 
rearwood, Mrs. T. H. 
elton, Mr total 
ng, g» Mrs H. F 
ell, Mr. Chas. F 

















Rabun Gap— Nacoockee School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
grath, Rev. Geo. C. 
mes, Miss Katherine. 
grath, Mrs. Geo. C. 
yton, Miss Aline. 
Mr. Henry Lee 
s, Miss Anna Lee. 
: Mrs. Olive T. 
1, Miss Alice Lou’se. 
son, Mr. & Mrs = N. 
tts, Mr. & Mrs. R. Q. 
t, Mr. & Mrs. W. D. 
n, Mr. Charies E. 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Ark. 
Rey. John T. 
nder, Miss Virginia. 


| 


Barr, Mrs. J. T. 
Dornblaser, Mr. & Mrs. W. 8. 


Dr. & Mrs. A.G 


Kenne dy ’ 


School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, M 
*+Good, Dr. R. M 
es ll, Mrs. Fred. 
ave, Mr. Car] 
F; arrell, Mr. Leon. 
Good, Mrs. R. M. 
Prescott, Miss Allison. 
Ross, Miss Dorothy. 
True, Miss Virginia. 
Turpin, Mr. Eugene. 
Weaver, Miss Mary Dell 
Wilson, Mr. Lester. 
Wilson, Miss Nan. 
Wood, Miss Isabelle. 


Elise Academy 

Hemp, N. (¢ 
tWest, Mr. Edwin A. 
Black, Miss Cleta. 
Evans, Mr. W. Stuart. 
MacLeod, Miss Currie. 
MacLeod, Miss Isabel. 
McLaurin, Rey. L. A. 
Pate, Miss Mary. 
Wicker, Miss Katherine. 
Willis, Miss Hannah. 






Glade Valley High School 
Glade Valley, N.C. 

tEldridge, Mr. E. B. 
Corry, Miss ae “ag e 
Eldridge, Mrs. E. 
Ervin, Rev. C. W. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen. 
Rhodes, Mr. Dan. 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Birmingham Presbytery 
Campbell, Rev. C. M.—Pratt City. 
109—8rd Street 
Cantrell, Rev. J. S.—Birmingham. 
808 S. 22nd Street 
McDaniel, Mrs. J. Lou‘s—Birmingham. 
854 W. 6th Street 
McRight, Rev. D. A.—Carbon Hill. 
Obert, Mr. LeRoy—Birmingham. 
1801—7th Ensley Highlands 
Rhodes, Rev. John—B‘rmingham. 
2520—30th Avenue, N 
Thrower, Miss Sallie rs irming ham 
Care of Y. A 


East Alabama Presbytery 
Bell, Rev. R. L.—Tuskegee. 
Carleton, Rev. nag W.—Florala 
MecNa’'r, Rev. A. L.—Alexander City 
MeNarr, Rey. 7 Moody—Wetumpka. 
Reed, Rev. John T.—Geneva. 
Rogers, Rev. C. H.—Marbury. 


Mobile Presbytery 
ampbell, Rev. C. A.—Camden. 
‘ates, Rev. A. R.—Jackson. 
C urtis, Rev. E. D.—Mobile. 
153 Lambert Street 
*DeLaney, Rev. T. C.—Mobile. 
ek he Street Church 
Dodson, Rev. 8S. K.—Citronelle. 


North Alabama Presbytery 
Blake, Rev. W. K.—Springville. 
Butler, Rev. J. B.—Hobbs Island. 
Kee's, Rev. J. T. N.—Ft. Payne. 
Stuaffer, Rev. J. E—Anniston. 
Summers, Rev. A. C.—Jacksonville. 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery Rey n1olds, Rev. M. M.—-Dunnellon 
Carter, Rev. J. D.—Cuba Swedbur Rev Geo. ( Jacksonville 
Clemmons, Rev. W. B.—Ma1 693 E. Duval 
Cockerham. Rev. M. O0.—Ref ' E. W.—Javksonville 
Elsberry, Rev. A. T Nanaf Box 5205 
Jackso1 R Liv 
Wither . 
ers} \ SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens Presbytery 
SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 
| Jeff r 
Sc | W.M ggg Parc 
{ \ | st . : i 
D. I I 
I I] H ve 
Arkansas Presbytery Rev. J. A.—Clarkesville 
Green, Rey. J. I Walnut Rid - Rev. J. R Winder 
Henry, Re Alex det N 
McCalla. Re W.R I Atlanta Presbytery 
484 Ridgeway ip . Mt 4 
McCully, Rev. C. T.—Paragould Se 4 nar ay ores 
togers, Rev. W. F.—Des A , 2849 North Avenue 
Schu | Rs | I B. W Lawrenceville 
i W. J Tk atur 
. I \ D).—Porterdale 
Ouachita Presbytery “ L ; kbrid 
David G.—Stockbridge 
Kennedy, Re A.G N | Rivht 1 ream roe 
.. . t a ) ecatur 
Lawsol mey J. I Ma R S' ineyv A ( vington 
ins “tah F a ‘ >. iney rvingto 
Williams, Rev. M. D.—Gurd M. E.—Jonesboro 
I I pe. Newnan 
Pine Bluff Presbytery Har R W. G.—Warm Springs 
Bevel, Rev. H. M.—Pine Blut ‘ Rev. W. J.—Hapeville 
Ingram, Rev. K. I Prine I 1. S.— West Po nt 
Stewart, Re W. 1 Hambu Ls Elizabetl iwannee 
I . Bufo rd 
Washburn Presbytery R Richard—Roswell 
Parse, Rev. Jno. E.—Dardan a yrange Decatur 
Reid, Rev. M. P.—Char'estor 5, Rov: F G-cleeeee 
Stevenson, Rev. J. P._—Ft. Sr = ee 
Welch, Rev. Ot's—Bentonville . 
Wise, Rev. H. G.—Pra:rie Gro Augusta Presbytery 
H Re fe Aucusta 
48 Broad Street 
SYNOD OF FLORIDA J Rev. J. 8.— Augusta 
i : ; 2160 Ellis Street 
Florida Presbytery Long, Rev. 8. H.—Washington 
Beaty, Rev. H. F.—Port St. Joe Miller, Rev. H. R.—Crawfordville 
Latham, Rev. R. H.—Mad'son Thomas, Rev. James—Eatonton 


Quarterman, Rev. E. F.—Quincy 


Wiggins, Rev. B. H.—Crestview Cherokee Presbytery 





St. Johns Presbytery Boozer, Rev. David E.—Menlo 
—* Da Re Thompson E.—Calhoun 
Aiken, Rev. J. K.—Miam Gibt Rev. L. B.—Smyrna 
c — ‘ M = Avenue Ham n, Rev. K. L.—Lindale 
arr, Rey ; matilla Talb Rex Ir ome 
Clift, Rev. Wallace—Tamp ner cee 
905 New Orleans Avenue Macon Presbytery 
Cumming, Rev. Bruce A.—Seff 
DeBarritt, Rev. A. L.—Ft. Meade Agerton, Rev. M. D.—Preston 
Farrior, Rev. N. P.—Frostproof Boyd, Rev. Robt. F.—Perry. 
Froehlich, Rev. A. A.—Lake Haz Cain, Rev. M. P.—Americus. 
Gekeler, Rev. J. ¢ Key West Davis, Rev. Jay M Wayside. 
Gordon, Rev. Vance A Arcad D Re J.5 Cordele 
McCarty, Rev. 8. I Dr. Phillip Garrison, Rev. W. J.—Columbus. 
McCullough, Rev. W. J. Jr Horne, Rev. Richard—Macon. 
Hains Irby, Re Geo. W.—Cordele. 
McEldowney, Rev. L. E.—-Tamp Sheffer, Rev. Geo. W Nigh 
5709 Suwannee Avenue S r, Rev. Wm. C.—Ft. Valley. 


Ne'son, Rev. R. L.—Dade City 
taymond, Rey. T. W Thonot 
Ricks, | i Homestead 


Savannah Presbytery 











Roark ‘ Safety Harb “hi pmal Rev F 4H St. Marys. 
Thompson, Rev. W. K.—Miam rr, Rev. R. H.—Vidalia. | 
305 N. E. 76th Street Sneed, Rev. H. L.—Statesboro. 
rorrence, Rev. R. I Miami Sprs " : Rev Lt vrence—Savannah 
Cone Tae S Gonadt oe 1132 EB 33rd Street 
Vir Rev. E. 8S.—Fitzgerald. 


Suwannee Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. L. W.—Gainesv 
Chalmers, Rev. W. P Jacksor ( rad ve tey 
3883 Boone Park Avenue Coad, Rev. Jas 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 


Marion G.—Pelham. 
Thomasvi lle. 


Eikel, Rev. L. H.—High Spring Daniel, Rev. E. L.—Cairo. 
*Gregory, Rev. A. P.—Jacksonvill Dax Rev. J. S.—Blakely. 

636 Oak Street Good, Rev. J. W.—Moultrie. 
McGill, Rev. E. B.—Jacksonville McIver, Miss Adeline—Blakely 


1045 E. 13th Street 
Mitchell, Rev. A. M.—Jacksonvill *Indicates Superintendent. 
4402 She! by Avenue Lt cates Head of School. 





To Presbytery, by Camion, Lancha, Carreta, Panza and Tractor 


(Continued from page 68) 


tractor. 
lad be f 


trials « 


is We were trying to pass where a bridge 
: washed out by the storm. But with all the 
travels, the thrill that comes when souls are 


born into the Kingdom is con ipensation beyond 
compare, and we came home rejoicing that we were 
allowed to have a part in taking the message of 


salvation to those who sat in darkness. 





se pean apne 
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or FOREN MISSIONS. 


January 28- February 4 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS — BOX 330 - NASHVILLE, TENN. 





